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GRADED LITERATURE READERS 


First Book Now Ready 
Second Book Ready January First 


After years of careful thought and study of the needs of schools, we take pleasure in 
announcing the publication of a series of school readers edited by HARRY PRATT 
JUDSON, LL.D., Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of 
Chicago, and IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The First Book is now ready, and the succeeding numbers will follow at short in- 
tervals. The grading has received the closest attention; the illustrations, many of them 
colored, will be attractive and instructive; and the text, from a mechanical and liturary 
poiat of view, will hold the reader’s attention by its interest. 

While the books will be well proportioned in the importance given to fables, prose, 
poetry, fiction, history, biography, nature study, etc., a special feature is the earliest pcs- 
sible introduction of the pupil to the best literature. . 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


THE YounG American. A Civic Reader. By Harry Pratt Jupson, 
LL.D, Head Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Chicago. 

This Supplementary Reader, in a style that will appeal to young people, describes 
the origin and workings of our government, gives interesting accounts of stirring and 
momentous events in our national history, and contains literary selections of a patriotic 
character. The numerous illustrations include five full-page colored plates and two maps. 
244 pages. 1I2mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29, 3t, and 33 East roth St., New York. 
BOSTON: H. I. Smiru, Agent, 16 Ashburton Place. CHICAGO: J. D. Wtcttams, Agent, 206 Michigan Ave. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 


FIVE BOOKS 
By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph. D. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania 


RUMBAUGH'S Standard Readers are based upon a careful study of child-intelligence, 
The lessons lead through a carefully graded vocabulary to an interpretation of language 
and an appreciation of good literature. The new words with phonetic marks are introduced 
prior to their use in the text. The text itself is not marred by any method markings. The 
child reads from the first as he is to read always. The language from the beginning will be 
found to be stately and simple. It is unalloyed by petty injections made in order to conform 
to a favorite method. The deliberate omission of mechanical devices has given space for 
double the reading matter usually found in readers of the elementary grades. ‘The aim at the 
outset is the building of a vocabulary. This is followed by training in language forms, and 
the awakening of observation and imagination. Following this, the lessons acquaint the pupil 
through type lessons with all forms of human activity, and with the facts of the world envi- 
ronment. The final exercises present to the child the richest and best in the great domain of 
literature. The books and lessons throughout are carefully graded, and the literary spirit 
has been infused at every point. 


Westlake’s Common-School Literature 
By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M. 


Revised and brought up-to-date. 


The handiest manual of English and American literature. Comprehensive, orderly, crit- 
ical, and inspiring. A beautiful little book. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
614 Arch Street - - - PHILADELPHIA 


All sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


Cwelve Standard Books on the History of Education. 


Have you all these books in your library? If not, don't you want them ? 
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C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NICHOLS’S 
GRADED 
LESSONS IN 


ARITHMETIC. 
Books 11, 1V, V, VI, Vil, Vil. 


“Professor Nichols has evidently followed in this series a deep conviction of the value of Arithmetic, both 
asa utilitarian and educational fact: r. The problems are selected with reference to their logical sequence, 
and the subjects are kept rotating in such a manner as to force the pupil to think. it Is a scheme of 
thinking Arithmetic, and the problems are so ingeniously put as to suggest their own solution.” — MorGan 
J. Gotpsmitu, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Sample Copy for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & (O., Boston and Chicago. 


of the public schools is convincing proof that they 


THANKSGIVING. 


T this season «f the year we are reminded that we should give thanks for the many benefits 
received during the past year. The JosEpH Dixon CruciBLE Co. has especial cause for thanks- | 
giving on account of the increascd demand for their American Graphite Pencils which 


comes from all parts of the country. The constantly extending call for these pencils from the teachers 


The Dixon Co. make pencils suited to all kinds of school work, and if there is any teacher unfa- 


miliar with them, by sending 16 cents and mentioning the “Journal of Education’ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


are fully aware of their merits. 
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ABOLISH THE A.M. 


Graduate students at the University of 
Chicago want the giving of the degree 
master of arts done away with. After re- 
ceiving a bachelor’s degree, it takes but 
one year of graduate work to secure a 
master’s degree, while it takes three for a 
doctor’s degree. In seven years only 
forty-three masters’ degrees have been 
taken, while three times as many doctors’ 
degrees have been issued. 

The graduates say that no degree 
should be given for a single year’s gradu- 
ate work. They have selected for the 
graduate divinity debate the question: 
“Resolved, that the granting of the M. A. 


degree in the University of Chicago be | 


abolished.” Dr. T. W. Goodspeed, secre- 
tary of the board of trustees, says the 
graduates may decide affirmatively, but 
that the trustees will not be likely ever to 
take such action. 


THE FUTURE OF ARITHMETIC. 


We had a call the other day from an 
educator who said the Journal was a mag- 
nificent paper from the standpoint of all 
school subjects, school management, psy- 
chology, news, and problems of the school- 
room, but that it did not grapple with edu- 
cation in the colonies and in Europe as it 
ought. He said we should leave school 
topics alone and deal with great educa- 
tional issues. He thought the symposium 
to which forty-one college presidents con- 
tributed in relation to the advisability of 
giving credit for college degrees for work 
done in the high school was not suffici- 
ently grand for our mission. 

We have great respect for the judgment 
of this man, and shall, as a result of the 
interview, deal heroically with the colonial 
school problem, but we shall also do more 
than ever with live problems. The Jour- 
nal will do more than ever along the lines 
in which it has always led. 

For instance, “the future of arithmetic” 
is a live problem, in which every teacher 
is interested. It is one that has not been 
exhaustively treated. Beginning some- 
time in December, the Journal will give 
this subject such consideration as it has 
never received. Mr. Winship will have a 
series of articles covering every vital phase 


of the subject. These will be prepared in 
advance and submitted to several experts 
and practical teachers, who will discuss 
the subject in the same issue in which his 
article appears. This will give a breadth 
and intensity to the discussion that has 
never been attained. There will be, pre- 
sumably, ten of these symposiums. No 
school in the country can afford not to 
know what is said in this series. Will 
you tell other teachers of this feature, 
which is only one of many already pro- 
vided for? 

These are some of the topics to be con- 
sidered :— 

Learning Numbers. 

The Grube Method. 

Fundamental Processes. 

Examples vs. Problems. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

The Multiplication Table. 

Percentage. 

The Ratio Idea. 

Spiral Progress. 

How much time; at what time? 

Correlation. 


WHEN WILL MR. JONES DIE? 


The children of the public schools were 
given a half holiday as a mark of respect 
to the late ex-Superintendent Day, and the 
same privilege was accorded them the day 
of the funeral of ex-Superintendent 
Rickoff. 

A few days ago a bright youngster in 
one of the East End schools put up his 
hand to attract the teacher’s attention. 

His fingers trembled and his eyes 
snapped. 

He was very much in earnest. 

The teacher saw his signal. 

“Well, Georgie?” she asked. 

“Please, ma’am,’’ he stammered, ‘‘when 
is Sup’enten’ent Jones goin’ to die—we 
want another hollerday!’—Clevetanc 
Plain Dealer. . 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel : Route. 
The Short Line Betweer 


BOSTON 4nD 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 
Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
Boston, MAss. 


Gen. Pass. Agt., 


P lete with Pook of Instruction, $1. 50 
and upwards; or Si: g e Too.s, 61 y BLape. 


Sets, com 


| CHANDLER BARBER, 15 Bit Bos 


Invest your savings 

in unquestioned securities. Our first mortgage 
Farm loans are absolutely safe and pay the inves- 
tor Six per cent. per annum clear of taxes; we 
collect and remit principal and interest free of 
charge; personal examination of all securities. We 
have made these loans tor the past sixteen years 
without the loss of a dollar to our clients. Refer- 
ences and particulars on application. 


E. J, LANDER & 60, "Grand Forks, No, 
WINSHIP 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


....-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT" 


OFFICIAL PEN 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


YOSEPH GiLLOT! 
REGISTRY PEN 
066 


1066, REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


OSEPH GILLOTT'’S 


ARROWHEAD PEN 
N2 
1067, ARROWHEAD, 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. HAMMETT COMPANY 


352 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 


70 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


AN EASY WAY T0 | MOREY 


Is to give public exhibitions i n Lod 
Halls, Churches, School Houses 
Opera Houses with our Panoramic Stere- 
opticon Exhibition Outfit illustrating the 
Spanish-American and Filipino Wars with 
both Stationary and Motion Pietures, Many 
are making 8300.00 to 8600.00 per month, 
and some exhibitorsmuch more. We 
furnish a Complete Outfit with advertis-™% 
ing bills and everything ready to start ; 
into business at once fora small amoynt 
of money, The work is easy, strictly 
high class and no prev 
experience, Write for Catalogue with 
SPECIAL OUTFITS for EDUCATIONAL 
WORK in Schools and Colleges and Bible and 
Temperance Sets for Churches. Write for catalogue 
with full particulars and state what class of work the 
outfit is wanted for, so we can send the catalogue suited 
to the yee CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
Lecture Dept. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Important to 


Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 


EpucATion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLusBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 


This rate will be made only on con. 


dition that payment shall be mace in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 


This Club rate will apply to both 


new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 


vided the above named conditions are 


complied with. ° 


For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 
SUBSChIPTION DEPT., 
NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


HELPS 


FOR THE CELEBRATION 


OF 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. 


Exercises for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
By Evia M. Powers. 


A choice selection of Recitations, Dialogues, and Exercises. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 
By Annie I. WILLIs. 


Paper, 64 pages. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


In addition to the Exercises, this little book contains valua- 
ble suggestions on what trees to plant and how to plant them; 
a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, and sugges- 


Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


PRICH, 25 CENTS. 


tions for essays. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Among the exercises contained in the books are the follow- 
ing: The Continental Congress, Our Union, Historical Exercise, 


Daughters of the Regiment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call, 


Washington’s Life, ete. PRICE, 20 CENTS. 


All of these Exercises are appropriate for the celebration of Washington's Birthday. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON, - MASS, 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, $2.00 year 
One renewal and one uvew subscription, 4.00 9 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5 50 . 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of th: ee or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, .. . . $3.00 bi 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE PATHWAY, 


Dwell ye within cot or hall, 

Be ye lord or be ye thrall, 

Have ye joy or grief for store, 
Know ye this—from every door, 
Straight across the sky’s blue meads, 
Up to heaven a pathway leads! 
Though ye wander faint and far 
Underneath an alien star, 

Or do nightly sink to rest 

Near the loving mother breast, 
Everywhere—to him who heeds— 


Up to heaven a pathway leads! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


“The poor must work if they would drink and eat; 
The weak must work if they in strength would grow; 
The ignorant must work, if they would know; 
The sad must work, if they sweet joy would meet. 


“The strong must work if they would shun defeat; 
The rich must work if they would flee from woe; 
The proud must work if they would upward go; 

The brave must work if they would not retreat. 


“So for all men the law of work is plain; 
It gives them food, strength, knowledge, victory, 
peace; 
It makes joy possible, and lessens pain; 
From passion’s lawless power it wins release, 
Confirms the heart, and widens reason’s reign, 
Makes men like God, whose work can never cease.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Miss Brooks, Supervisor Primary Schools, St. 
Paul: The destruction of ideals is one of the evil 
effects of comic histories. 

AssistaANT SUPERINTENDENT A, F. NIGHTINGALE, 
Chicago: If the world was as far behind the times as 
the colleges, the people would still be riding in the 
stage coach, 

SUPERINTENDENT Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo: 
It should be borne in mind that the sysi>m of public 
edueation is not a charitable institution, but the 
birthright of every American child. 

Harrie Louise Jerome: False culture is like ve- 
neering, but true culture is like polish; and polish 
requires patient, persistent labor, not without. skill 
und never lacking the oil of kindness. 

PrincrpaL Joun G. Wiaut, Girls’ High School, 
New York City: General culture, natural tact, and 
experience count for ninety-nine per cent. of a 
teacher’s success, and special pedagogical training 
for not more than one per cent. 

Srate SUPERINTENDENT Mason 8. Stone, Ver- 
mont: If we could only conserve the frittered ener- 
gies and frayed nerves of the children by better 
teaching, we could add an inestimable blessing to the 
human race; while now, in too many instances, the 
mental faculties of the children are being atrophied 
and irreparable loss ensues.. 

Anprew 8S. Draver, President of University of 
linois: A superintendent must be a brave and coura- 
geous man to battle for right and progress. If he is 
not exceptionally strong, in time this thing subdues 
him and he becomes only an accomplished compro- 
miser. 

Dr. W. T. Harris: The professionally educated 
teacher is a comparative novice in his work until he 


masters the art of school government. He should 
govern so as to continually develop a rational self- 
control on the part of the pupil, and his training 
should result in the formation of habits of self-help 
by means of the book, and in skill in the art of orig- 
inal investigation and veritication ; but the novice in 
teaching finds himself directly opposed by the pupil's 
self-will at the beginning. 


RELATION OF MIND TO BKAIN. 


BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 


Psychology is a descriptive and explaining science, 
and deals only with mental facts, and has nothing to 
do with the reality of things as objects. The psycho- 
logical facts as the psychologist must describe and 
explain them are not themselves reality, but trans- 
formation of reality in the service of special logical 
purposes. Whoever undertakes this fundamental 
philosophical fact knows that the conflict between 
psychology and ethics is impossible, as ethics refers 
to the reality of things after these have reached the 
untransformed shape. This view of the two stand- 
points makes thus the practical life, with its ethical 
and educational efforts, free from any possible inter- 
ference by psychological construction; but it makes 
the causa. psychological system at the same time free 
from practical fears and forebodings. It is not thus 
psychological heresy, but just in the interest of a con- 
sistent psychological theory. 

Such a theory demands that every psychological 
fact is conceived as the accompaniment of a psycho- 
logical brain process, and this demand is not based 
simply on special observations or on the known facts 
of psychology, pathology, biology, but it is based on 
the philosophical postulate of causal explanation. 
We cannot know causally the psychical facts if we do 
not conceive them as psychological, and, moreover, we 
cannot even describe them if we do not refer in our 
description to the physical world. A physical fact as 
such is strictly indescribable, and every description 
includes by the communication a reference to the phy- 
sical world. If the question were empirical only, the 
study of mind and brain would merely be an appendix 
to psychology. 

The chief objection to such a consistent view is that 
the physical facts cannot explain the wisdom of our 
words and deeds; we need an intellect behind it which 
controls the physical processes. But the modern 
hiology sees in this wisdom of the psychological acts 
just the key for the naturalistic understanding. All 
our organie functions are wise; those of lungs and 
brain and heart not less than those of the brain, and 
vet the biologist would disclaim the hypothesis of a 
soul as helpful for the explanation for the vegetative 
functions. Biology takes there the point of view of 
phylogentie development, and must thus try to under- 
stand also the brain functions by the organic laws 
which brought the evolution from the reaction move- 
ments of the infusorious up to the highest mammals, 
and finally to the man with his division of labor and 
his tools. Such a biological view considered as an 
estimate philosophy is most absurd materialism, which 
philosophy has rejected long since, but which when 
understood as a special aspect of a causally connected 
system is the highest point of natural science, as it 
shows the totality of our civilization as the necessary 
outcome of the same laws which controlled evolution. 

Our systems of physiological psychology are useless 
unless we start with the conviction that every phy- 
sical process has a parallel movement in the brain. 
We do not arrive at conclusions unless we pre- 
suppose philosophical convictions and postulates. 
There is no psychic effect which has not also its phy- 
sical complement, and there is no description of a 
psychic effect possible except in terms of the physical 
world. Psychie effects may be described, but not 
communicated. My mind is my castle, and there is 
not the slightest possibility that any other may con- 
ceive what goes on in this mental realm. The 


psychic view of any object is individual property. 
All mental life is characterized by wisdom. The 
brain as a physical organism is far too simple to cor- 
respond to the manifold psychic effects and feelings 
of human life. When civilization began the principle 
of biology ceased to prevail, and the new traits of 
mankind developed along the lines of a division of 
labor and the making of tools. These social develop- 
ments, including all institutions and instrumentali- 
ties, man has produced out of his own body or organ- 
ism, as directly as the snail has made his house. We 
do not need a development of fists now that we have 
cannon; we do not need a further elaboration of the 
eve, since we have the microscope; nor of the memory, 
since we have vast libraries; nor of the imagination, 
since we have newspapers. [Laughter.] Biology 
has no other ability than to explain the organisms 
useful to man. The seat of truth is not like that of 
the ore, deeply buried and stored up in the mine, to 
be delved for as the miner digs for gold. Rather it is 
like the sculptor who takes the shapeless clay and 
creates out of this reality of substance the substance 
of ideality.—Abstract of Address. 


DEPARTMENT TEACHING.—(11.) 


BY FRANK A. PARSONS, 
Principal Maplewood Schoo], Malden, Mass. 


In a previous paper* have been discussed in gen- 
eral the aim, scope, method, possibilities, and results 
to be attained in department teaching. We spoke of 
the work from the standpoint of the pupil, the 
teacher, and the community; but a discussion of cer- 
tain phases of organization or school mechanism 
seems to be needed, in answer to various questions 
that have arisen. 

A departmental system in a grammar school 
means more than that each teacher in the corps shall 
teach certain subjects, and those only, in various 
classes. Changing rooms to do special lines of work 
is not department teaching in the sense that we would 
advocate. In this very plan lies all the difficulty in 
moral training, intellectual instruction, and school 
discipline. For teachers of corresponding grades to 
change rooms and teach subjects is, in most cases, be- 
yond a doubt, narrowing to the teacher and disturb- 
ing to good discipline and order. Without a thor- 
oughly organized system and well-founded reasons 
for this method, it is not surprising that department 
teaching becomes a farce. 

In every school somebody must make a thorough 
study of the needs of pupils, and place the pupil as 
the object around which all plans for the school cen- 
tre. The child then becomes the unit, and his needs 
the cause upon which school mechanism depends for 
its origin. School organization should be such as 
shall bring the greatest good to the greatest number 
concerned, 

The general plan must include a definite allotment 
of subjects to teachers; and this comprises a wise dis- 
tribution of time per subject, compatibility of teacher 
and subject, and a measuring of her ability to pro- 
cure the desired results in teaching. 

Now, the work of assignment is by no means fin- 
ished when subjects are distributed. The various 
subjects for each year should be outlined by the week, 
month, or term for each teacher, so that correlation 
of subjects may not be lost, but may be made more 
easily and perfectly than by the old system. 

Let us take, for example, a fifth grade, which is 
the nriddle of the elementary school course; we wish 
io correllate language, literature, history, art, nature, 
writing, and spelling. Whether each teacher teaches 
one or more subjects in this system does not matter. 
Let the month be September, the subject for consid- 
eration in nature work the fringed gentian. The 
science teacher will procure the specimens, conduct 
the observation, oral description, technical sketches, 
and outlines. The teacher of language will at vari- 
ous stages be working this material into English 
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composition. New words and difficult old ones will 
he sent at definite times to the teacher of spelling, 
and all written papers will at some stage, to be 
named by the director, pass through the hands of the 


teacher of penmanship. 

This subject suggests at onee William Cullen 
Bryant and his beautiful poem, “To the Fringed 
Gentian.” Here is found the work for the teacher 
of literature; while at the same time the biography 
of this great poet furnishes an inspiration in the 
study of history. 
will be used by the art teacher in some beautiful 


rhythmic design to be used as a cover for finished 


The specimens brought for science 


work. 

When the various parts are completed the whole 
will be bound together, and each pupil will have a 
school souvenir of value to him, not only for the 
truths and beauty therein contained, but because it 
is the work of his own brain and hands. 

While this ilustration ts perchance extreme in its 
scope, its plan is precisely that which we follow in 
our daily work, 

That Satan finds work for idle hands to do has 
heen proven for so imany centuries that no new 
demonstration is necessary to convince even the most 
sceptical of its truth. 
ploved all of the time, and you will absolutely foil his 
. Most of the 
trouble in department teaching arises from certain 


Ifenee, keep all pupils em- 
majesty and settle vour own discipline. 


acts committed during the time that teachers are 
passing from classroom to classroom. Remove the 
cause by having the pupils go to different rooms for 
specified -sublects, wh 
same room, husbanding energy for the next exercise. 


ile the teacher remains in the 


It will be seen that this plan serves several pur- 
poses. The pupils are taught self-reliance, for they 
must take, each session, from their home room such 
material as they will need for the half day’s work. 
They are thereby made morally responsible for cer- 
tain things which do, and for certain things which do 
not, belong to them. : 

They are kept employed all the time, and have no 
opportunity for disorder, while they do get the rest 
and variety attendant upon the hourly change of 
room, subject, and teacher. 

This has its value to the teacher as well. She may 
have her material, of whatever nature, in one room 
without having it disturbed, a point most dear to 
all women. Various sets of books coneerning her 
subjer ts will be in her room, and she may the more 
easily use such of them as she deems best suited to 
Unquestionably the 
fewer subjects she has to teach, the better she ean be 


age and condition of pupils. 


prepared io teach them. 

The evolution of the child’s moral nature is the 
prime object to be attained in edueation, and we pe- 
lieve that the method herein outlined will tend toward 
a realization of this ideal. , 

There must be unity of purpose among teachers, 
together with a love for children and the work that 
are born of the highest motives, those whieh tend to 
the development of the human soul. Granted that 
all these things are as necessary under one system 
But we elaim for this svstem that the 


ood influence of each teacher in a corps of five for 


as another. 


one hour daily over a period of five vears will be as 
productive of good as will her influence for five hours 
daily during one year. While, on the other hand, a 
less desirable influence occasionally exerted by some 
teachers will be no more productive of harm for being 
felt one hour daily for five vears than for five hours 
daily during one vear, 

I®\ nity of purpose we mean that all teachers in 
the system are jointly, severally, and equally respon- 
sible for the moral, intelleetual, and physical welfare 
of every individual pupil coming under her direction. 


Rach teacher must forget that this is her class and 


hers only, and can’t be in fault, and must shoulder 
her share of the responsibility of the entire school 
number. When teachers understand and feel this. 
there is no friction regarding classes nor individuals 
for each individual becomes a part of one whole. 

With this plan of instruetion, method of discipline, 
and combined moral influence, we shall, we believe, 
be working toward our ideal, which is the fitting in 
the best possible manner each pupil given to our care 
16 bear his individual chare of the moral. mental, and 
physical responsibilities of life. 


A FATAL BLUNDER. 


BY RIGHT KEV. JOHN L, SPALDING. 


We blunder fatally in our schools in laying stress 
almost exclusively on what the pupils know. The 
voung can know little, and nothing truly; but it is 
possible to inspire them with reverence for what is 
worthy and with faith in what is good, and this, 
which is almost the whole duty of the teacher, we 
neglect, while we apply ourselves to bring out in them 
a mental quickness which leaves untouched the foun- 
tain whence human life springs and by which it ts 
nourished. Man is infinitely more than a shrewd 
animal, and the teacher who fails to recognize this 
does little else than harm. The instrument of 
knowledge itself, of the knowledge at least which is 
wisdom, is not so much the intellect as the whole man, 
to whom we must address ourselves if we would make 
aman. Not the truth we hold, but the truth by 
which we are held, nourishes and shapes our lives. 
Keep open the way which leads from the seen to the 
unseen, for it is only by moving therein that thou 
vhalt find strength and joy. We live in the centre of 
divine worlds, and how slight a thing will reveal the 
godlike virtue which lies asleep in’ the humblest 
heart. Not to the most wretched being alive is it 
lawful to speak a harsh or disheartening word, 
Though all else in his life be hideous and full of 
despair, yet shall the teacher bring to him the atmos- 
phere of beauty, courage, and love, 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE F. GAY, MALDEN, MASS., 
President Massachusetts State Association, 1899. 


PROVE IT. 

Henry Ward Beecher certainly owed a debt of grati- 
tude to his teacher in mathematics, not only for the 
knowledge acqtu-red through his tuition, but for les- 
IIe tells this 


story to illustrate the teacher’s method:— 


sons tending to strength of character. 


He wos sent to the blackboard and went, uncertain, 
soft, full of whimpering. 

“That lesson must be learned,” said the teacher in 
All ex- 


planations and excuses he trod under foot with utter 


a very quiet tone, but with terrible intensity. 


scornfulness. “i want the problem; I don’t want any 
reasons Why I don’t get it,” he would say. 

“T did study it two hours.” 

“That’s nothing to me; I want the lesson. You 
need not study ii at all, or you may study it ten hours, 
just te suit vourself. I want the lesson.” 

“Tt was tough for a green boy,” says Beecher, “but 
it seasoned me. In less than a month I had the most 
intense sense of intellectual independence and cour- 
age to defend my recitations. His cold and calm voice 
would fall upon me in the midst of a demonstration 
“No?! 


“T hesitated, and then went back to the beginning, 


and on reaching the same spot again, ‘No!’ uttered 
with the tone of conviction, barred my progress.” 
“The next,” and I sat down in red confusion. 


“He, tov, was stopped with ‘No,’ but went right on, 


finished, and, as he sat down, was rewarded with, ‘Very 
well. ” 

“ Why,’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just as he did, 
and you said No! ” 

“Why didn’t you say ‘Yes,’ and stick to it? It is 
not encugh te know your lesson—you must know you 
know it. You have learned nothing till you are sure, 
If all the world says ‘No! your business is to say ‘Yes!’ 
and prove it” --Youta’s C mpanion. 


SUB-PRIMARY CLASSES.—(11.) 


BY J. T. PKINCE, PH. D., BOSTON. 


rom what has been said of the nature of the pro- 
posed sub-primary school or class, it will be inferred 
that the programme will consist of an extension cf the 
kindergarten, especially upon observational and 
manual lines, with « comparatively small amount of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The number of pupils will be small, so that their 
individual needs may be met, and so that various de- 
grees of efficiency in all directions may be encouraged. 
There will be concert exercises by the entire school in 
many of the games and in much of the nature study, 
writing, drawing, and construction work; but for 
reading, number, and some of the occupations the 
school should be separated into small groups, so that 
much attention may be given to individual pupils. 

The following general outline may suggest the 
character of the exercises and the approximate time 
to be given by a pupil or group of pupils daily:— 

Group I, including story telling, reading, writing, 
and memorizing. (Time in recitation and busy work, 
about ninety minutes.) Story telling, selections 
from kindergarten stories, myths, and fairy tales. 
Reading of werds in sentences on blackboard and 
Reading sentences from 
Some analysis 


chart and on picture slips. 

Phonic drill. 
Writng on tracing slips, 

Large movements. 

(Time in recitation 

Fourth and 


blackboard and chart. 
and synthesis by sounds, 
blackboard, and paper. 
Group Il, number and form. 
and busy work, about fifteen minutes.) 
fifth kindergarten gifts for counting and combining. 
Group II1l, nature study. (Time spent, about 
forty-five minutes.) Recognition of common plants 
and trees, and their principal parts. 
and talks about familiar domestic animals and birds. 


Adapta- 


Observation of 


Some resemblances and differences noted. 
tion of parts to uses observed. 

Group TV, including physical exercises, singing, 
(‘Time spent, about 
ninety minutes.) Construction and design with 


games, drawing, and hand work. 


Moulding clay. 
Painting in color with brush. Paper folding and 
l'ree illustrative sketching from memory 
Selections from kindefgarten 


tablets, sticks, and blocks. 
parquetry. 
and imagination, 
cames and songs. 
OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS 1N 


BY- CHARLES B. KEL'IEY. 


JOHN MILTON, (1608—1674.) 

Birthplace, -London. 

Parentage-—Son of John Milton, a notary of con- 
siderable fortune and possessed of lit- 
erary and artistic accomplishments. 
Christ College, Cambridge. 

Mdward Wing, Charles Diodati, Andrew 

Marvel, and Thomas Ellwood. 

Public Life.—Latin Secretary. 


| First Period. 


Idueation. 
Friends, 


{ Hymn onNativity 

| Masque of Comus 

L’Allegro. 

| Il Penseroso. 

| Lycidas. (Elegy.) 

{ Areopagitica. 

| Defensio Secunda 

, Ready and Easy 

| Way to Establish 

| aCommonwealth 

Paradise Lost. 
(Epic Poem.) 

ParadiseRegained 
(Epic Poem.) 

| Samson Agonistes 


Literary Works< Second Period. - 


Third Period. | 
| 
| 
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Masterpiece —Paradise Lost. 

Qualities. Sub! mity, remoteness of associated 
ideas, seriousness, lofty morality, har- 
mony of versification, elevation of style, 
and classical diction. 

Criticism.—Prose conferred celebrity on him dur- 
ing his life, poetry after his death; but 
the renown of the prose-writer is lost 
in the glory of the poet.—Viscount De 
Chateaubriand. 

Burial-place-—C ripplegate churchyard. 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS, SECOND 
SERIES*—(11.) 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


{ The cut in this article is used through conrtesy of Perry Pictures 
Co., Boston. | 


“The Pet Bird” is by a very celebrated and 
popular painter of what is called genre pictures, 
Johann Georg Meyer, known better as Meyer von 
l}remen, as he was born in the city of Bremen (Octo- 
ber 28, 1813). He was a pupil of the Dusseldorf 


portraying character, costumes, furniture of the 
period, customs, ete., which give an added value. 
The coloring would probaby add very much to the 
effect of this picture; still it is an excellent one for 
reproduction in black and white, for no matter what 
the charm of its coloring may be, its chief beauty is 
that of expression. 


FOREFATHERS DAY. 


BY OLIVE DANA. 


It is not well to read our annals from a New England 
vantage only, and we may have deserved the stricture of 
Professor Woodrow Wilson, who remarks, in his essay 
on “The Course of American History,” that our histo- 
rians have written ‘from but a single point cf view.” and 
that from where they sit the whole great development 
of our nations“ looks like an expansion of New England.” 
We may even accept his dictum that the local history cf 
the middle states—New York, New Jersey, and Pennsy!- 
vania—is, structurally, much more a part of the charac- 
teristic life of the nation as a whole than is the history 
cf New England, or than that of the South. 

Rut that is after these localities had a history. And 


The Pet Bird.—Meyer von Bremen. 


Academy, which in his student days was the most cele- 
brated art school in Europe. The school of Munich 
became its rival, and now Paris holds first place, on ac- 
count of the great number of masters of all nations 
gathered there. This man started his art career by 
painting biblical subjects, but soon made a journey 
into the mountains (Ilarz, Tyrol, etc.), and studied 
the types of life there which have served in his many 
popular genre scenes. In 1863 Meyer von Bremen 
became a professor in the Berlin Academy. He re- 
ceived a medal at the Philadelphia Exposition (called 
“the Centennial”), and many of his best works are 
owned in New York and Philadelphia. This pretty 
home scene speaks for itself. The bird is being fed 
on a morsel from the lunch of the children, and the 
little fellow has saved a piece from his portion, which 
he seems anxious to give to the pet, the expression in- 
dicating this being made more apparent by the gaze of 
his elder sister, which is fixed so interestedly on him. 
These children have been taught to be kind to dumb 
creatures, we feel sure, besides having gentle instincts. 
The thoughts aroused by this picture are so pleasant 
and natural that we almost forget it is the mastery of 
art that makes it so. There is no effort apparent at 
making an effect; the very simplicity and sweetness 
of the subject and its treatment are what appeal to us. 
Such a picture forms a bit of national history, too, in 


*Copyrighted. 


the twenty-second of December has still a place all its 
own in the historic calendar, and the apostrophe of the 
poet--“‘Nation by the Pilgrims Planted’’—is the 
statement of the fact. 

The events and characters of the migration and of the 
early colonial period are so familiar, and date and de- 
seription are so accessible and abundant, that it ought to 
be possible to substitute, in the higher grades, an ap- 
proach to original investigation and consideration for 
the usual memorized recitations. And this with a 
great gain of interest, freshness, and vivacity. 

A Pilgrim roll call may be made an attractive feature 
of the Forefathers’ Day programme,—the responses being 
siven in the form of momentary impersonations of Ncw 
England worthies. If the pupil’s own name is called, he 
will respond with the name of the character he has choren 
to represent,—or who has been assigned him,—giving a 
brief quoted or original characterization and perhaps 
some memorable or folksy saying of the person, also. 
The women, as well as the men, of Plymouth and Boston 
should be represented, for it is better, if convenient to do 
so. to have the exercise cover the Puritan migration as 
well, and so include those devout and scholarly men 
to whom we owe the larger beginnings of New England. 
Some collaboration of teacher with pupils will be neces- 
sary, to prevent repetition, and in order that the charac- 
terizations may be as vivid and faithful as possible. 

The furnishing of a New England bookshelf would 
make another interesting feature. This, of course, is 
purely imaginary. The benefit to the pupils consist in 
the fact that it acquaints them with the names, at least, 


as it should with the auhogship and the approximate 
date, of the leading authorities on New England history, 
conterporaneous and recent, and with the more valu- 
able or attractive of the innumerable monographs 
upon it. 

The list would begin, of course, with the ‘Log of the 
Mayflower,” whose vicissitudes should be too familar to 
need iteration here, and with Governor Bradford's his- 
tory, whose story is hardly less interesting. It was 
taken from. the Old South meeting house when the 
British evacuated Boston, was discovered in the library 
of the bishop of London in 1855, and was published dur- 
ing the following year. The third volume of Winthrop’s 
“History of the Massachusetts Colony’ was also lost 
sight of for a long time, and was found again in the year 
1816 in the tower cf the Old South. 

The list should include the works of John Cotton and 
the two Maihers, the well-known “Diary” of Jonathan 
Sewell, Hutchinson's “Diary and Letters,” the delightful 
“Journal” of Francis Higginson, and the charming ‘‘Let- 
ters’ of John and Margaret Winthrop. These are, of 
course, to be fellowed—with brief mention of a few in- 
tervening names—by the books of our own histor:ans—- 
Fiske, Dexter, Byington, Scudder, Lodge, and Hale. 

The books of Alice Morse Earle will, of course, be re- 
membered, and the Plymouth stories of Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin, And mention should be made of these portions 
of the werk of our own poets which is most distinctively 
cf New England. 

‘vhe chief desideratum, however, is to get as close as 
pessible to the life of the co.onies and cf their leavers in 
the days when the commonwealth was a-maling 

No material which is accessible to mot pupils or 
tenchers compares in value and usefulness with some of 
the issucs of the Old South Leaflets. Nos. 48, 49, 50, 67, 
and 77 will be found indispensable for use in this connce- 
tion. The excerpts they ccntain give us the savor and 
tevg of the air cf old Plymouth itself, and transmit the 
spirit of the men who were its founders, 

We are told a great deal about the Pilgrims; why do 
we nat oftener let them sp-ak for themselves? The most 
Lrilliiant setting forth of their motives, the most careful 
s.udy of their work, has not the force of their own words. 
The men themselves told the story of their purpose and 
enceavor with great plainness and w.th characteristic 
dignity; and their own recital had an obviousness, a 
solifity au authority, and an attractiveness which con- 
sists with no other. 


TEACHING CIVIL GOVELRNMENT.— (111) 


BY ELEANOK J. CLARK. 


IV. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

Historical Outline.—In studying the historical de- 

velopment of federal instituGions we should keep in 
mind that the early colonies were entirely separate 
bodies, each fully equipped as a government with its 
own legislative, executive, and judicial department. 
Phey held nearly the same relations with the mother 
omniry, they were of the same race, but only out- 
ward pressure,—“the aggressions on the pari of the 
French and Indians, which threatened their lives, or 
aczressions by the English parliament, which threat- 
ened then liberties,” compelled them to unite. li 
was only by the hard experience of a union (under ar- 
ticles oi Confederation),—which gave almost no power 
to the central government, but left it to the states 
whether or not they should comply with its requests, 
were the colonies at last driven to a firmer union and 
a stronger central government. And even after the 
adoption of the constitution the same battle still 
raged. Many of the wisest and best men of the 
times believed the union might prove but a tempo- 
rery agrecment, which should be changed to meet 
later needs. 

Compromises.—The constitution makers had not 
only to reconcile widely conflicting interests of the 
different localities. and soothe their jealousies, but to 
provide a central government strong enough to en- 
force its commands without depriving the state and 
the individual of their respective rights. There 
were three important compromises: 

1. The larger states yielded to the smaller equal 
representation in the senate, while representation 
should be according to population in the house, 

2. The importation of slaves—without whom the 


South could not eultivate its cotton and tobacco 
should not be prohibited prior to 1808, 

3. Three-fifths of all slaves should be reckoned 
as “population,” thus giving the whites of the South 
a larger 


their numbers than those of the North. 


proportion of representatives according to 
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vo Views of Union.—The struggle between the 
adherents of a strong federal government, cham- 
pioned first by Federalists, then national Republi- 
cans. Whigs, and Republicans, against strong state 
coyernments, advoeated by Democratic-Republicans, 
then Democrats, still continued, although under 
varying conditions, until secession, the extreme 
measure of states rights, was quelled by Civil war. 
‘le nation had demonstrated its power to maintain 
its unity. 

Present Nature of the Union.—“The nation prop- 
erly comes before the states in honor and impor- 
iance, not because it is more important than they are, 
hut because it is all important to them and to the 
maintenance of every principle of government which 
we have established and now cherish. The na- 
{ional government is the organic frame of the states; 
it has enabled and still enables them to exist.”— 
(Wilson’s “The State.) 

Political Outline.—Relations of state to local gov- 
ernment eompared with that of federal to state gov- 
ernment. When a free people unite to form a state, 
they give to that state the full “sovereignty” or 
right of rule. Thereafter local governments exer- 
cise powers of local self-government granted by the 


states: they have no sovereignty in themselves. 
Griefly stated, then, local governments possess 


granted or delegated powers, while the state retains 
those remaining powers not delegated. The federal 
government was also founded by the people, “not by 
the states in their sovereign capacity, but emphati- 
cally, as the preamble of the constitution declares, 
‘hy the people of the United States’ ” (decision of 
Supreme Court). Yet in its dealings the federal 
government has to do with sovereign states, not gov- 
ernments which derive their powers from it, as do 
local governments from the state. The United 
States government possesses powers granted by the 
consiitution, as control of army and navy, right to 
make war, to coin money, ete., while the states retain 
those remaining powers not given to the federal 
government, and not forbidden the states, as pro- 
visions for education, marriage, property, ete. This 
is just the reverse, we see, of what is true in state 
and loeal governments. 

What the Federal Government Does.—The federal 
government does those things which a state cannot 
well do: it decides all questions of war and peace; it 
controls army and navy: it regulates commerce be- 
tween the states, or between the states and a foreign 
country; it legislates upon financial questions, coins 
and borrows money; it gives patents and copyrights 
to protect inventors and authors; it controls post- 
offices and post-roads; it makes uniform bankruptey 
and usiuralization laws; it tries crimes against the 
United States, against other nations, and those com- 
mitted on the seas; it lays taxes, although that power 
is also granted to the states,—generally the state 
lays dircet, the nation indirect, taxes. 

kepresentation According to Population.—“The 
number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each state shall have at 
least one representative.” (Const., Art. I., Sect. 
II.) Seven states have but one representative. As 
population has inereased, Congress has increased 
the number of people entitled to a representative, or 
lowered the ratio, until it is now (1899) one represen- 
tative to 173,905 people (1:173,905). How found? 
Suppose, for example, congress decides to have 357 
representatives, the total population—not including 
the territories—as ascertained by the census is di- 
vidlec hy the desired number of representatives (357), 
which gives the quotient 178,905, and therefore the 
present ratio, 1: 173,905. To determine the num- 
her of representatives to a state, congress divides the 
population of the state by the given number—now 

73,905. Those states having the largest remain- 
ders are given an extra representative, a “represen- 
tative-at-large,” elected by voters throughout the 
state, instead of the usual way by those of a con- 
gressional district. a 

Congressional Districts.—The state legislature di- 
vides the state into.as many congressional districts 
as the state has representatives. This gives the 
party in power an opportunity to strengthen itself 
by placing a large number of its opponents in the 

same districts, thus giving those districts an over- 


whelming majority, and so wasting the vote of the 
enemy. The irregularity of these districts laid out 
hy politicians has led to the name “Gerrymander- 
ing.”—(See incident). 

Special Powers of House and Senate.—Note that 
the honse and senate are equal in most law-making, 
that bills may originate in either body, save bills for 
raising revenue—money by taxation—which must 
originate in the house. The house also has the 
power of impeachment, or making a charge of 
tubuse of trust, against all civil officers of the United 
States—not including members of congress, army 
ani navy (why?)—but the trial takes place in the 
senate. ‘Che senate confirms nominations made by 
ihe president and ratifies or even amends treaties 
made by him. . 

FJeciion of Senators.—The election of senators 
by state legislatures exposes those bodies to all sorts 
of political wire-pulling, since the senate is compara- 
tively a small body, and each senator’s seat is worth 
fighting for by the national parties. (Give recent 
example.) 

(ommittees.—There are about forty standing 
committees in the senate, elected by vote of the 
senate, and sixty in the house, appointed by the 
speaker. Every member is upon some committee, 
and both parties are represented in each committee. 
Every bill introduced is referred to its appropriate 
committee, which studies it, hears its friends in its 
behalf, perhaps amends it, and reports it back to the 
heuse favorably or adversely, or kills it by failing to 
report at all. Thus legislation is largely the work 
of committees, since the fate of all bills depends 
upon their action. 

[obbying.—Sinee congress has the control of is- 
sues which affeet great business concerns—as tariff 
affects manufactures—every great corporation keeps 
a lawyer or agent at Washington during a session of 
congress to influence that body to pass laws favor- 
ab'e, or at least not averse, to it. This may be 
legitimate influence or by bribes, either of com- 
mittees or of members, casting their vote during the 
passage of the bill. The punishment for receiving 
or offering bribes is severe, but the stakes are high. 

President.—Note the election of president by in- 
direct vote, through “electors.” But the danger 
feared by the constitution-makers of a choice of 
chief magistrate by the people has not been avoided, 
since the electors exercise no judgment of their own 
in choosing a candidate, but merely register the vote 
of the people. 

Gold Standard.—We are supposed as a nation to 
nawtintain the gold standard, that is, every paper and 
silver dollar presented at the United States treasury 
would be exchangeable for a gold dollar. Practi- 
cally, this is not true, although in ordinary times, 
when there is no financial crisis at hand, one may ex- 
change paper or silver money dollar for dollar for the 
gold. 
rece Coinage of Gold.—One may exchange gold 
bullion (23.22 grains) for a gold dollar by paying for 
t!¢ alloy used in making the coin. This is practi- 
cally free coinage of gold. 

Silver Not “Free.”—The coinage of silver is limi- 
ted; one may not exchange silver bullion for silver 
coin, ounce for ounce. If one might, as in case of 
gold, this would be what is called “free silver.” 

Light Weight Silver Coins.—Silver coins are pur- 
posely made light weight to keep them in circula- 
tion. If one dollar in gold buys 515 grains of silver, 
only 412 1-2 grains are put in the silver dollar. If 


“the 515 grains were used and the price of silver rose, 


then one gold dollar would buy less than 515 grains, 
and it would be more profitable to use the silver 
coins—each containing 515 grains—in the arts and 
manufactures of silver articles than to buy the sil- 
ver bullion. There is no profit in withdrawing the 
light-weight coin to use in manufactures, therefore 
they remain in circulation. So long as these are ex- 
changeable for gold dollars, this token money cir- 
enlates at its face (marked) value. 
“Seigniorage.”—-The extra silver which the gov- 
ernment extracts from this light-weight coin (about 
twenty-five cents in the dollar, fifteen in the half) is 
used for further litht-weight coinage—coining the 
seigniorage it is called. 
District Courts—Federal 


Courts.—The United 


States is divided into sixty-seven districts, with 
about that number of district judges. Each state 
forms one or more districts, but no district includes 
parts of two states. This is the lowest grade of 
courts; it tries eases arising from navigation of seas 
and great lakes, civil suits, and criminal cases not 
punishable by death. 

Circuit Courts.—The United States is divided into 
nine circuits, each with its cireuit judge. 

Two Sets of Cireuit Courts.—The ordinary circuit 
court tries civil suits, criminal cases punishable by 
death, controversies between citizens of different 
states, cases regarding grants of land, ete. The cir- 
cuit court of appeals, composed of one associate jus- 
tice and a circuit judge, or a circuit and district 
judge, hears cases appealed from district or circuit 
courts. 

Supreme Court.—Consists of chief justice and 
eight associate justices (each of whom presides over 
a circuit in grade two). It is chiefly a court of ap- 
peals from the decision of state supreme courts, and 
beyond its decision there is no appeal. As in the 
state supreme courts, cases are not retried, but “dis- 
cussed twice over, once to ascertain the opinion of 
the majority, which is then set forth in a written 
judgment, then again when that written judgment, 
which one of the judges has prepared, is submitted 
for criticism and adoption as the judgment of the 
court.” 

The above brief outline touches but few of the 
many vital questions of government; the more fully 
the pupil can be led to think of and discuss them, 
not as theoretical, but as questions affecting his own 
welfare, the better citizen will he become. 


Mistorical Outline. 


Steps toward union:— 

New England confederation of 1643. 

Franklin’s plan, 1754. 

Acis of oppression by England,—Navigation acts, 
Townshend act, Boston port bill, quartering act, 
Quebec bill. 

Retalliation by colonies,—Congress of 1765, non-impor- 
tation agreement; circular letters, committees of 
correspondence; Boston tea party. 

Yirst continental congress, 1774. 

Second continental congress, 1775. 

Others to 1789. 

Articles of confederation,—defects. 

Convention of 1787. 

Constitution (adopted 1789) :— 

Difficulties. 

Compromises. 

Amendment,—bill of rights and others. 

Two views of union: — 

Strong federal government,—parties supporting it. 

Strong state government,—parties supporting it; acts 
of adherents of states-rights party. 

Issue settled by Civil War. 

Present character of Union. 
Political Outline. 
Relation of state to local government compared with that 
of federal to state government. 
What the federal government does. 
Powers denied the federal government. 
Legislative department: — 
Congress,—numbered, long and short sessions, special 
session, 
House of representatives: — 
Representation according to population,—number, 
what “population” includes, how determined. 
Qualifications, term, salary of members. 
Election of members,—time, congressional dis- 
tricts, “Gerrymandering,” qualification of voters. 
Representative-at-large. 
Speaker—powers, other officers. 
Special powers of house,—bills for raising revenue, 
impeachment. 
Senate: 
Equal representation of states. 
Qualification, term, salary of members. 
Election,—time, manner, one-third new members. 
Vice-president and other officers. 
Special powers,—ratification of treaties and presi- 
dential appointments, trial of persons impeached. 
Two houses: — 
Appointment or election of committees,—standing 
committee, conference committee. 
“Lobbying.” 
Passage.of a bill,—steps, three ways it may become 
a law. 
Work of congress: — 
Law-making, regarding commerce—foreign, inter- 
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state; war—army, navy; finance—direct taxa- 
tion, indirect taxation, borrowing, coining, fix- 
ing value of money, counterfeiting, bankruptcy; 
territory—disposal, government; other subjects. 
I. Executive department, vested in:— 
(a) President. 

Qualification, vacancy, term, salary. 

Election,—nominating convention, “electors,” how 
they vote, election by house. 

Duties,—relating to foreign affairs, to legislation, to 
judiciary, appointive power—‘“spoils system,” its 
remedy, ‘‘civil service.” 

(bd) Cabinet: — 

1. Department of state,—foreign service, diplomatic, 
consular. 

2. Department of treasury,—taxation by United 
States, internal revenue, customs or tariff. 

Money and coinage:—- 

Paper money or currency,—‘greenbacks,” bank 
notes, gold and silver certificates, how made. 

Coin,—metals used, gold standard, free coinage of 
gold, limited coinage of silver, ‘‘seigniorage,”’ 
work of coining, storage. 

National banks. 

3. Department of war,—bureaus. 

4. Department of navy,—bureaus. 

5. Department of justice,—attorney-general. 


Another rule states that “adjectives and adjective 
pronouns generally agree in number with the sub- 
stantives to which they belong”; which is also a very 
comprehensive statement, for the fact that “this” 
and “that” have plural forms; and that “few,” “sev- 
eral,” “many,” and some other adjectives belong to 
plural nouns, while “each” and “every” belong to 
singular nouns. But the modern grammarian feels 
that it would he better to state the specific fact in re- 
lation to these words than to try to cover these in- 
dividual points by a universal statement. 

That the English language has something of 
“government and agreement” should be made clear to 
school pupils. In the sentences, “The man laughs,” 
“Themen laugh,” the noun governsthe number of the 
verb, and, conversely, the verb “agrees” with its sub- 
ject in number. Full recognition of all such facts 
should be given in the teaching of grammar. 

But in our little infleeted language there are com- 
paratively few words or sentences that exhibit this 
governing and agreeing power. The older English 
had much more of this than modern English has. 
Latin and Greek and the modern European lan- 
guages also have more. The relations of words in 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
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6. Post-oflice department,—sub-divisions, appoint- 


ment of postmasters. 
7. Department of interior,—public lands, census, In- 
dians, patents, pensions. 
. Department of agriculture,—weather bureau. 
. Department of labor,—commissions—fish, inter- 
state commerce, etc. 
II. Judicial department:— 

Decisions final, binding on each state. 

Three grades of courts:— 

1. District courts,—districts (67), judges, attorney, 
marshal, commissioners, cases tried. 

2. Circuit courts,—two sets (a) (b): (a) Circuit 
courts,—circuits, judges, cases tried. (b) Circuit 
court of appeals,—appellate jurisdiction. 

3. Supreme court,—bench, chief justice, eight asso- 
ciate justices, sessions, appellate jurisdiction, 
original jurisdiction, cases affecting ambasadors, 
etc.; when a state is a party. 


oo 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR. 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


“GOVERMENT AND AGREEMENT.” 

An ancient grammar lies before me,—one that 
was extensively used in the earlier half of the cen- 
tury,—and after the twenty-one rules of syntax, with 
their numerous notes and exceptions, I find a “syn- 
opsis of syntax” divided into the two sections of 
“Concord” and “Government.” 

Under “Concord” are given rules showing that 
articles, substantives, adjectives, pronouns, and 
verbs have “agreement” with other words to which 
they relate. 

Under “Government” it is shown that substan- 
tives, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, participles, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and interjections,—all of the 
parts of speech, in fact, exeept adverbs,—may govern 
other words. 

Doubtless all of these rules have an element of 
truth in them. The first rule under “Concord” 
states that “articles agree with nouns in number”; 
which seems to be a large generalization from the 
fact that “a” or “an” belongs always to a singular 


noun, 


Latin are shown by these agreements; but in English 
the logical relations are discerned by other means 
than the recognition of word forms. Arrangement 
and emphasis have large, though subtle, effects in fix- 
ing these word relations. 

We must still teach “concord” and “government” 
to the pupils in our English classes. But we may 
wisely forbear to use so large a mould for holding our 
grammatical truths as the rules of agreement in the 
older grammars. 


PHYSIOLOGY TALK 
AIR AND VENTILATION. 

Air is essentially oxygen diluted with four times its 
vclume of nitrogen. 

When the amount of oxygen is diminished there is 
shcrtness of breath. 

Exhaled carbonic acid gas is not poisonous in itself, 
but if present in great amounts it may keep oxygen 
out of the lungs. 

Foul-smelling vapors, —. acid gas, moisture, 
and the contamination by fire and lights make the 
air of crowded rooms oppressive. 

Coal gas inhaled may unite with the hemoglobin in 
the red blood cells so that they will not carry oxygen. 

The main thing to be feared in close air of crowded 
rocms is the disease germs which may be breathed 


S.—(VIL) 


inte it. 

The air of a room should be changed often enough 
to allow 4,000 eubic feet of fresh air to each person 
each hour. 

Breathed air is warm, and tends to rise and pass out 
of cracks and openings in the upper part of the rooms, 
while cold, fresh air enters by lower openings. 

Tr large buildings the foul air is either forced or 
drawn out by rotary fans, and fresh warmed air enters 
to take its place. 

The atmosphere is purified by winds, rain, sunlight, 
Dr Frank Overton’s “Applied Physi- 


and plants. 
ology.” 


AVOID. 


Using each other for one another. The former is 
used when reference is made to two only, the latter 
when reference is made to more than two.  Ilustra- 


tions:— 


1. Washington’s and Rochambeau’s armies faced 
each other at Yorktown. 
2. The patriots congratulated one another when 


the war was ended. 
3. James K. Polk and Henry Clay opposed each 
other in polities. 


4. Little Turtle’s and “Mad Anthony’s” armies 
fought-each other. 

5. John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died within 
a few hours of each other. 

6. Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton fought a 
duel with each other. 


~ 


i. The president and Little Belt fired into each 


other during the war of 1812. 

8. Webster and Hayne opposed each other in a 
memorable debate. 

%. I[larrison’s friends vied with one another in 
seeking his favor. 


10, 


The Texans encouraged one another in their 


struggle for liberty. 


11. 
12. 


The veins and the arteries cross each other. 
The Cubans bravely supported one another.— 


Commercial School Journal. 


CHRISTMAS vOYS—AN ENERCISE. 


BY OLIVE EF. DANA, 


I—CHRISTMAS COMING. 


With the tardy, hale December 
Dawns the blessed Christmas tide, 
That with song, and gift, and legend 
Is forever glorified. 
Far away we hear the music 
Of the happy caroling; 
Very sweet the echoes ever, 
That the winter winds may bring. 


Every one around is flitting 
On some errand gay and gracious; 
Every home is made more cheery, 
Whether it be small or spacious. 
Little heed is any giving 
To the lonesome winds a-roaming, 
Just behind them, though it lingers, 
Is a glimpse of Christmas coming. 


Yes, over the frozen rills, 
Across the fields of snow, 
Among the barren hills 
The echoes come and go, 
Of Christmas caroling, 
How far the anthems ring! 


Ah! in among men’s cares, 

Amid their grief and pain, 
It stealeth unawares,— 

The sweet, exultant strain,— 
To touch all woes with balm; 
To bring faith’s healing calm. 
And joyfully among 

All of life’s goodly cheer, 
Winds in and out the song 

We've waited long to hear,+- 
The dear old Christmas lays 
Of gladness and of praise! 


II.—CHRISTMAS COME. 


6. 


The solemn stars look down 

Out of the midnight sky, 
On rivers, field, and town, 

While the still hours go by; 
And all is hushed and dark, 
Till the day breaks, and hark! 
The happy world’s astir! 
The Christmas greetings are 
Heard as of old they were. 
Let nothing dim or rust 
The old, new joy that comes 
With Christmas to our homes. 
Ring, O bells, your sweet refrain! 
Christmas day is come again; 
Let the hills with echoes ring 
Of the song the angels sing, 
Let the strain all places fill,— 
“Peace on earth, to men good will 


This the tale our songs are telling 
Of the love all love excelling; 


(Continued on page 354.) 
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Avoid all “cranky” tendencies, 

These are the best evenings of the year for reading. 
Teaching must be clear and distinct. Test your 
own. 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.— 
Psalms. 

A splendid programme has been arranged for the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Boston, Deecem- 
ber 1-2. On page 348 we present a portrait of Pres- 
ident Gay. 

There seems no longer rocm to question the state- 
ment that near-sightedness increases alarmingly with 
school children, true. The 
lifetime aftliction of near-sightedness is not to be 
compensated by any mental discipline the schools 


It should cease to be 


can give, 

All honor to Syracuse! The janitors are to have 
$100 increase, the men principals $75, the women 
principals $50, the grade teachers $50. Let the 
good work go on. There is no greater educational 
need to-day than good salaries for the rank and file 
of our teachers, 

Lessons should be assigned with care. Think how 
much study will be required on the part of the class! 
Think how much you have required of them in other 
assigned lessons! Think how much time you will 
have in which to hear the next recitation ; in short, 
“size up” the situation and assign as judiciously as 
you would lay out work in an establishment 
which you directed fifty men or women. 


in 


It is usually revolting to see the demands made upon 


teachers by theorists. Asa rule, those who tell how 


glorious a teacher should be are those who possess none 
of those virtues themselves, but here is a pen picture of 
a teacher that is so charming that if we do not meet all 
of its conditions, we all wish we did: “The teacher must 
know how to live—must be clean, pure, sunny, and 
strong: rightly nourished, rightly dressed, and with a 
generous capacity for fresh air, outdoor exercise, sun- 
shine, rest, and sleep.” 


lod 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER DECEMBER 7. 


The anniversary number, which we had hoped to 
issue on November 30, will appear December 7. The 
first issue of the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion was on January 2, 1875, but the meeting at 
which the plan was made was held November 27, and 
the plant was established about December 7. The 
cause of the change is the time required to collect 
the material necessary for the historical and bio- 
graphical record of the quarter of a century. The 
next number, December 7, bids fair to be all that our 
fondest anticipations suggested. 


NEW YORK STATE SITUATION. 


Governor Roosevelt means business in education 
as well as in war and polities. The regents and the 
state superintendents have had different educational 
ideals for some yeirs. State Superintendent Charles 
R. Skinner and Regent Melvil Dewey do not wear 
the same spectacles. Last year there was a lively, 
but indecisive, scrimmage in the legislature, which 
was not edifying to the publie nor satisfactory to the 
governor, who has appointed a commission to con. 
sider the unification of the state educational system 
and recommend legislation. Here are a few of those 
whom the commission has called upon for infor- 
mation and advice: President Taylor of Vassar 
College, Superintendent of Schools Maxwell of New 
York city, Superintendent of Schools Boynton of 
Ithaca, Dr. Miln of the State Normal School, Albany, 
Superintendent Goodrich of Utiea, and C. W. Bar- 
deen of Syracuse. If these men cannot give light, 
could) Some of the questions involved are 
these: What shall be done with the department of 
p tblie instruction? What shall be done with the 
re ents? Who should have charge of the high 
schools? and Where should the academies come in? 


hone 


WHISPERING. 


Most cf us were brought upon the notion that 


whispering is asin. For a child to whisper in schoo! 


Without permission has been a serious misdemeanor. 


from time immemorial. In most schools it is still so 
regarded, but for the past ten years there has been a 
suspicion that whispering is more and more allowed. 
Here is the latest effusion on this subjeet:— 
Question.—I don’t allow my pupils to whisper, but they 
whisper anyhow. What shall I do about it? 
..uswer.—lirst, get married; second, when you open 
school again, tell your pupils that you are a changed man, 
and that you want them to talk. Whispering on the 
part of a child is merely a valve through which surplus 
mischief and surplus thoughts should be allowed to es- 
cape. When you give your pupils reasonable privileges 
they will respect you the more for it, and you will have 
less trouble in maintaining good government. Death- 
like silence in a schoolroom is unnatural, uncalled for, 
and you can’t fool a lot of youngsters that way. If you 
can’t manage a school and grant your pupils the privi- 
lege of a reasonable exchange of ideas, try something else. 
Several very learned men, who never taught school 
where whispering was allowed, say that to whisper is 
one of the highest virtues in the calendar; that a con- 
gregation that does not discuss the sermon and the 
prayer while they are going on cannot get the most 
out of them; that a father and mother should whisper 
to the children, and these to each other, and explain 
what the pastor refers to in his various utterances; 
that no concert or theatre is profitable unless all the 
people whisper about the performers, their person- 
ality, dress, and art; and that a wedding or a funeral 
is too insipid for endurance when people keep still. 
and pray to 
get married 


A man who cannot lecture, preach, 


people who are all whispering ought to 


or die, of course, and a woman who cannot sing and 
play toa whispering bedlam is no artist. 

No one would think of disputing this, of course, so 
long as every one talked about the sermon, prayer, and 
song: but what assurance have we that some sinner 
would not talk about her neighbor’s bonnet, the yes- 
terday’s boat race, or to-morrow night’s theatre party. 

Nonsense! There is no greater professional hum- 
bug than this pretense that a school is not good unless 
there is whispering. Granted that whispering is not 
in itself a sin, that. there may be occasions in which a 
student would be the gainer by speaking with her 
neighbor, the fact remains that it is a serious matter 
for any one to interrupt another when he is engaged 
in earnest study by asking him a question. The 
bookkeeper, the clerk, the writer of a business letter 
even, loses much by having a question injected. 

The whole discussion is a bid for the wrong thing. 
The child who prefers to ask for help to working the 
matter out for himself, who has no power of consecu- 
tive thinking, who wants to do something else than 
the task assigned, is a weakling who needs the advyan- 
tage of sitting still fifteen minutes and holding his 
tongue. It may be old-fashioned; so are honesty, 
truth, and virtue, health, faith, and love, but they are 
none the for that. Lying, fighting, and 
whispering to the injury of others have never been 
No modern 
in 


worse 


great virtues and they never will be. 

psvchology will make them such. No 
heaven or earth has stopped lying, fighting, or whis- 
pering, and none ever will, but whoever gets the mas- 
tery over himself in these regards is the better for the 


power 


conquest. 


DR. ALBERT LEONARD'S PROMOTION. 


Dr. Albert Leonard. dean of the College ot Liberal 
Arts and professor of pedagogy, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of the state normal 
school system of Michigan. This is a 1iew position. 
and if the results are all that are expected, the plan 
of unifeation will be adopted in- other states.  Pri- 
marily Dr. Leonard will le the principal of Ypsi- 
lanti normal school, as Dr. Richard G. Boone has 
been for several years. In addition to this, he wil] 
be the official heal of the two other recently organ- 
ized Michigan normal schools. There will be more 
than two thousand students and seventy-five profes- 
sors under his charge. Dr. Leonard's selection is ¢ 
great compliment. The salary is said to be the high- 
est paid any normal school man in the country. 
Three years ago Dr. Leonard was principal of the 
high school at Binghamton on a comparatively small 
salary. Ile was elected principal of the Holyoke 
high school in June, 1897, at $3,000 salary, but before 
he had accepted he was elected to the position in the 
Syracuse university, which was more to his taste. 
In strength of character, in professional purpose, 
in scholarship, in administrative wisdom, Dr. Leonard 
has no superior in the educational field. 

LOOKING 
IN EAST AURORA. 

The two most interesting spots it has been my 
privilege to visit in many a month are East Aurora 
and the George Junior Republic. I would it were 
possible for me to tell the story of these two com- 
munities. 

Elbert Hubbard is a genius. The Philistine is 
the most unique periodical that Uncle Sam carries 
in his saddlebags, and the Royeroft shop is the 
most interesting industrial establishment I have dis- 
covered. It is some years since I began correspond- 
ing with Mr. Hubbard, incidentally, and as the fruit 
thereof he has written several charming articles for 
the Journal of Education. I am not gifted, as 
many are, with the ability to imagine how a man 
whom I have not seen looks, walks, and talks. I 
had no predjudices as to the appearance of Elbert 
Hubbard. 

At the Twentieth Century Club Saturday luncheon 
last spring our secretary came in with a stranger, 
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and they seated themselves at a table with a merry 
group of members. The hour passed, Professor 
Cunningham of Edinburgh was the centre of attrac- 
tion. The stranger did not speak, was not introduced 
even. His long hair, smooth-shaven face, expressive 
eyes, showed that he was quite out of the ordinary, 
and we looked our inquiry to one another in vain. 

The speaker in chief that day was the editor of the 
Review of Reviews. It is needless to say, to 
those who know him, what that means. He is 
entirely satistied with what he knows of the city 
problems and is not wholly satisfied with what any- 
body else thinks or does with them. The free and 
easy style of the Twentieth Century Club luncheon 
was calculated to make him unusually satisfied with 
himself, and a little more than usually dissatisfied 
with the outlook in cities. 

When the editor was seated, President Edwin D. 
Mead called out to the stranger: ‘Elbert Hubbard, 
of the Roycroft shop, East Aurora.” It was a genu- 
ine surprise. Every one knew of him, but appar- 
ently only two of the hundred gentlemen present 
knew that the stranger was Mr. Hubbard. A ripple 
of applause greeted the announcement. His speech 
was the most artful and artistic — yes, both — bit of 
work I remember to have enjoyed. In a perfectly 
legitimate fashion he served up the editor by con- 
trast. “I know nothing of the city problems, I 
leave those for the experts. It is all that I can do to 
solve one small problem in my own little village of a 
thousand inhabitants.. Larger men ean grapple with 
the millions. I find a thousand all I can attend to. 
But then I am trying to solve my problem, and that 
may be more difficult than telling others how to 
solve theirs.” In ten years no man has ever caught 
the Twentieth Century Club so ingeniously and so 
rapturously as did “the Philistine.” I resolved 
before he was through speaking to see his problem 
for myself, 

It was a glorious afternoon in early November, | 
was riding from a Pennsylvania city to Buffalo. My 
companion was a fascinating conversationalist, whose 
theme was professionally interesting. After two 
weeks of varied and exacting speaking I was a good 
listener. 

“East Aurora,” shouted the trainman, with the 
usual abominable enunciation. “ What? Where?” 
I asked my companion. “ Why, East Aurora; are 
you interested ?” 


“Yes,” and with hat and overcoat in one hand,’ 


grip in the other, and a hasty “ Excuse me,” I was 
up and away. 

After a country hotel supper (I got into the wrong 
hotel, which is a serious mistake in a small village), 
[ went to the “other side of the town ” and presented 
myself at the Roycroft shop. It looks like a chapel 
with an overgrown vestry annexed. The door has 
never been locked night or day, holidays or Sundays, 
since Mr. Hubbard established himself here. Every- 
thing is neat as wax. It resembles a thrifty insur- 
ance company’s office more than a printing house. 
Here 110 men and women work, every one doing the 
thing he likes to do better than anything else in 
the world. The best book making in America is 
done in the Roycroft shop. There is no better paper 
used, no more skillful typesetting, no cleaner press- 
work, no richer coloring, no rarer binding. Indeed, 
the work in every department is that of the genius 
and of the trained expert. Who are these artists? 
Where has Mr. Hubbard found them? 

Excuse me. These are not geniuses, these are 
not trained artists; they are simply humble village 
folk. Some of them were loafers, some were unfor- 


tunates or worse, both men and women. Some 


were disappointed in life, and some were desperate. 
Scarcely one of them had ever done anything in an 
industrial way that he enjoyed. There are, [ think, 
three experts who do the highest art work on the 
one-hundred-doliar booklets, but as a whole they are 
the common people, and have become uncommon. 
Some of them do not even receive any salary or 
wages. Of course they will not be the losers by it. 
I said to one young man — a rare specimen — “ What 
wages do you receive ?” 


‘Wages! Do you expect wages when you get to 
Heaven?” ‘To many a man and woman the Roycroft 
shop is nearer the celestial idea than they ever 
expected to reach. There are a dozen or more neat 
cots scattered about the place, one or two in a room. 
Here many of the young men sleep and save their 
room rent. That evening there were fourteen men 
and women in one of the rooms studying art, some 
drawing, some painting. The whole shop is a school 
in which they get power by close application. Occa- 
sionally the largest room is turned into a hall fora 
lecture. 

Such beautiful books one does not often see, and 
they are almost scandalously cheap. Of course they 
cost enough — some of them. Think of Emerson’s 
little essay on “Friendship” in a seventy-five-dollar 
suit. If ever a book deserved it, that does. Twelve 
books for one hundred dollars each were made for 
the holiday season, and all were sold before the first 
one was finished. 

Not alone in bookmaking has Mr. Hubbard bene- 
fited the little village. The blacksmith, not Long- 
fellow’s, but a cobbler blacksmith, makes andirons at 
ten dollars a pair, thanks to Mr. Hubbard, whose 
friends buy all that the “smithy” can make. The 
cabinetmaker — another cobbler —is making chairs, 
a real antique specimen, without nail, screw or glue, 
and they sell for twenty-five dollars each and the 
maker gets the whole of it; Mr. Hubbard sells them. 
Rag rugs are made by a humble woman for two 
dollars a piece, and she used to get only fifty cents. 
Things have changed since Mr. Hubbard opened the 
Roycroft shop. 

There is to be a new sh»p. It is all up and tiled, 
It is the most beautiful building in western New 
York, possibly. It is made of “nigger heads,” as in 
my boyhood we called the field stones from the size 
of a man’s head to that of a cook stove. When Mr. 
Hubbard decided to build his chapel-like stone shop 
on the corner near by, the best lot in town, he told.a 
farmer that he would give a dollar a load for all the 
“nigger heads” the farmers would bring in. More 
than twelve hundred loads responded. There is nota 
stone left within five miles, and Mr. Hubbard can build, 
as he will, several other “nigger head” buildings. I 
appreciate that a tenth has not been told, but I will 
stop. The George Junior Republic can wait. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 
. 

The death of Vice-President Hobart was not a sur- 
prise, although encouraging reports from his sick 
room, up to the very day before the end came, had 
given ground for hope that his life might be spared 
for some time. Ile was but fifty-five, and his life 
had been crowded with useful activities, though he 
had not been much in the publie eye, outside of hiv 
own state, until his selection for the second place on 
the ticket bv the Republican national convention of 
1896. It is probable, however, that he would have 
entered the arena of national politics earlier had not 
his state of New Jersey been apparently hopelessly 
Democratic: for the New Jersey Republicans had 
shown their appreciation of his qualities by repeat- 
edly choosing him Speaker of the Assembly and 
President of the Senate. 

* * * 


Under the conditions which formerly prevailed, the 
death of the Vice-President might have oceasioned 
some uneasiness regarding the presidential succes: 
sion: but that matter has been wisely regulated 
hy the presidential succession law. The Vice-Presi- 
dent’s duties as presiding oflicer of the senate will 
be performed by a senator chosen for that purpose by 
the senate,—probably Senator Frye. But the line 
of presidential succession begins with the secretary 
of state, and passes on to the secretary of the treas- 
ury. the secretary of war, the attorney-general, the 
postmaster-general, the secretary of the navy, and 
the secretarv of the interior. That is a line long 
enough to provide for all possible contingencies. 

* 

Every day has brought news of the arrival of fresh 

sritish re-enforcements in South Africa, but few de- 


tails as to what was being done with them. It is 
clear that General Buller has the faculty of keeping 
his own counsel, and that the press censors have done 
their work well, for the attack made by General 
Methuen upon the Boer position at Belmont on 
Wednesday was as great a surprise to the public at 
large as it could have been to the Boers themselves. 
Belmont is only fifty-six miles south of Kimberley, 
and the battle there proves that General Methuen, 
while attention has been chiefly centred upon opera- 
tions in Natal, has sueeceded in moving a force be- 
lieved to consist of at least ten thousand men, in- 
cluding some of the crack regiments, to a point six 
hundred miles north of Capetown. 
* 

General Methuen’s report of this battle gives the 
Boers credit for great bravery. They numbered not 
more than three or four thousand, and were com- 
posed apparently of raw levies from the Free State, 
commanded by no one knows who; vet they stood 
their ground against a force two or three times as 
large as their own, and it took three bayonet charges 
to drive them from their entrenchments. The 
British loss was 223 in killed, wounded, and missing; 
and, as usual, in spite of the precautions which are 
now taken to make the officers less conspicuous than 
formerly, their loss was heavier in proportion than 
that of the rank and file. The purpose of this 
ovement is to relieve Kimberley, to menace the 
ree State with invasion, to drive back the Boers 
from the Cape Colony towns, and to draw them off 
from the operations in Natal. 

* 

In Natal, the Boers, under the command of Gen- 
eral Joubert, who proves to be very much alive, are 
pursuing a daring policy. They have continued the 
investment of Ladysmith; they have surrounded 
Estcourt, thirty miles or more south of Ladysmith, 
and have cut off all rail and telegraphic communieca- 
tion with it: and leaving in their rear two hostile 
armies, one of ten or twelve thousand men under 
General White at Ladysmith, and the other of per- 
haps two thousand under General Hildyard at Est- 
court, they have pushed southward to Mooi river, 
where another detachment of the British relief 
column seems likely to be cut off, and are even 
threatening Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal. 
lt is hard to see where men enough for all these 
simultaneous movements come from, unless the re- 
ports are true that considerable numbers of the Cape 
and Natal Boers have joined them. 

* * * 

The movements in the Philippines during the past 
week have resolved themselves into chase of 
Aguinaldo, who is believed to have fled into the 
mountains, attended by comparatively few of his fol- 
lowers. The American advance movement seems to 
have paralyzed the Filipinos, having been under- 
taken before the rainy season was over and when the 
roads were still so bad that it was not believed that 
extensive movements were possible. The swiftness 
with which the American troops have moved, and 
their endurance shown in the peculiar difficulties 
attending a campaign in a tropical climate through 
a country half submerged add a lustre to the his- 
tory of American arms, the more so when it is re- 
membered that the men engaged in these movements 
are largely new recruits, while many of the officers 
are inexperienced in warfare. 

* 

The Emperor and Empress of Germany, with a 
large retinue, arrived in England for their long- 
projected visit to the Queen on Monday, Noveniber 
20. It is interesting to notice that while the Ger- 
man papers persist in treating the visit as one purely 
of family affection, the English papers make a great 
demonstration over its political significance. It 
would be an amusing display of the newspaper device 
of the “parallel column” if the remarks of the 
British papers about the German emperor at about 
the time when he sent his famous cablegram to 
President Kruger, just after the Jameson raid, were 
to be put side by side with the laudatory articles 
with which the very same papers have greeted him 
on his present visit. The emperor must be wholly 
devoid of the sense of humor if he is not entertained 


by the change of tone. 
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Stooping to our human part, 
Drawing near each human heart, 
Aid to bring, O, Love Divine, 

In that human form of Thine! 


8. Adown the centuries, 

’Mid all the sounds 

Of clamor loud with which 
The earth resounds, 

The song the angels sang 
In shepherds’ ears 

Rises above alarms, 
Silences fears. 


9. And slowly through earth’s strife 

Cometh the peace 

Promised to be at last 
When wars shall cease. 

And brightly through the dark 
Of evil deeds 

Shine generous actions done 
To meet men’s needs. 


10. The nations and the ages own 

His sovereign away. 

More and more brightly shines the light 
To perfect day. 

Yet nearer do the tidings come 
To hearts of men, 

As all the tale of Bethlehem 
Is told again. 


Now ever to our earnest quest, 
Our deepest need, 
Comes that assurance,—He, the Christ, 
Is come, indeed! 
And nevermore need any soul 
Struggle alone, 
Since sorer strife than ours He hath, 
A victor, known. 


11. He came in righteousness that we 

Upright might be; 

He came in love to us,—shall we 
Unloving be? 

His coming angels heralded 
With songs of peace; 

His peace He giveth us,—let all 
Repining cease. 


12. Our work may well be humble, 
Unhonored, and unknown, 
Such radiance His example 

On toilsome lives has thrown. 


13. All along the quiet pathways 
Of each uneventful year, 
More than beatific vision 
Does his Nazareth life appear. 


14. Not a bird, or blade, or blossom 
But may bear His thoughts to us, 
They are all of His creation, 
Doubly His He made them thus. 


15. Ah! in all our lives to-day 
Let His love have fuller sway. 
Let our love be told again 
In our helpful deeds to men, 
Till our love shall answer thus 
His who gave Himself for us! 


IIl.—-CHRISTMAS KEPT. 


16. (A very little child).— 
Yes, we little ones are asking, 
While the winds such message bring, 
How can we help to hasten 
The joys Of which you sing? 


17. (An older child).— 

You can go, O little children, 
With swift and willing feet, 

Upon the Christ Child’s errands 

’ In the home or in the street. 

You can do, with hands more gentle 
And swift and kind always, 

Full many a helpful service 
In the year of common days. 

There is none so small or helpless, 
No tiniest girl or boy, 

Who cannot help to scatter 
This blessed Christmas joy. 


18. (In concert.)— 

So we'll do our little duties 
In faithfulness and peace; 

We'll obey, and learn, and listen, 
And wait our life’s increase. 

So the Christmas joy shall brighten 
The whole long, dreary year, 

And its peage, good-will, and gladness 
Continually be here! 


Last week in a class in fractions one little girl insisted 
on rather having one-sixth of a pie than one-fifth after 
the other members had decided on the latter portion. 
Upon being asked her reason. she replied, ‘“’Tain’t so 
hoggish!” L. E. M. 


FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Insist upon having faithful janitors. 

Be on your guard against favoritism. 

Be patient with the frailties of teachers. 

Respect the judgment of your associates. 

Be patient with an impatient community. 

Be patient with the ‘“‘new-fangled notions.” 

Lead the community; do not try to drive it. 

Believe in yourself, but do not be opinionated. 

Put more business than sentiment into your work. 

Do not fret because you cannot visit schools more. 

Your instinets are reliable if you have no prejudices 
to warp them. 

Keep a sharp lookout on the sanitary condition of the 
school buildings. 

You are an umpire; your first impressions are usually 
best, if you are not prejudiced. 

You are not elected as an expert in school matters, 
but as a man of good common sense. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO STUDY ART IN NEW 
YORK. 

Some readers may wish to know about what it would 
cost to live in New York, including study at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League. The total cost need not exceed four hun- 
dred dollars a year. Tuition for the season of eight 
months, all day, six days in the week, costs seventy-five 
dollars. Five dollars will be needed for materia's if the 
student is in drawing classes only, twenty dollars if in 
painting classes. Room and board cost from two hun- 
dred and ten dollars up. Seventy-five dollars would 
cover the clothes and laundering, and with twenty-five 
dollars for pocket money the student can get along. In 
other words, the expense of studying art does not exceed 
that of living at home more than one hundred dollars. 

Economical students can do it even for less, and that 
is quite possible when several combine in hiring a living- 
room, prepare their own breakfasts and luncheons, and 
do their own housework. Indeed, this is the preferred 
plan of experienced students. With a fairly large room, 
or perhaps a regular studio, it is possible to undertake 
practical work as the occasion offers, incidental to regu- 
lar studies._-G. W. Breck, in the Youth’s Companion. 


IN MISSOCRL. 


The land of the big red apples, 
The land of the waving grain, 

The land where no thing dieth, 
But it springeth up again, 

The land of the golden pumpkin, 
The land of the bubbling springs, 

The land where, up in the fruit trees, 
The mocking bird nightly sings. 

Chorus :— 

Oh come to Missouri’s fair garden, 
From here you'll never more roam; 

The land of the Big Red Apple, 
The land that you seek for a home. 


The land of the big fat cattle, 
The land of the honeybee, 

The land of the “horn of plenty,” 
The land of prosperity. 

The land of the fairest sweethearts, 
The land of the bravest swains, 

The land of schools and churches, 
The land of refreshing rains. 


Chorus: — 


The land of the robust baby, 
The land of the happy wife, 
The land of joy and contentment, 
The land where there is no strife. 
The land of the mighty forest 
And the mountain’s grandest scene, 
The land where God’s air is purest, 
The land of the “Ozark Queen.” 
Chorus: — 
—John M. Paxson. 


SHOT. 


For the making of the shot which hunters use a tall 
tower is necessary, for the molten lead must be made to 
fall some distance, like a shower of raindrops, to get, in 
cooling and while passing through the air, the globular 
shape in which they are used. 

The furnaces for smelting are at the top of the tower, 
and from these lead is poured into pans set in the tower, 
which have perforated sheet-iron bottoms. The melted 
lead comes through these holes and enlarges on the other 
side, formed into globules before it falls down to the 
well beneath, which holds several feet of water. 

A shot tower is an immense brick structure 150 feet 
high, looking very much like a lighthouse. Whenever 


there are visitors they are conducted up a spiral stair- 
case inside to the top, where a fine view of the surround- 
ing country can be readily had. But the view down the 
inside of the tower is not so nice. for the opening down 
which the shot descends becomes smaller and narrower, 


until it is so dark at the bottom that nothing can be seen, 
—School and Home. 


WANTED. NURSERY RHYMES. 
Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 

A short time ago I published a request for American 
variants of the Mother Goose Rhymes and Jingles. This 
request has had a somewhat unexpected and unlooked- 
for result. Instead of finding any body of evidence thai 
the old favorites have become corrupt, almost the con- 
trary appears to be the case, for their purity seems to 
have been generally preserved in quite a remarkable 
menner; this is probably due to the fact that the Mother 
Goose books have been for so many years made so 
cheaply that there can scarcely be found a home, how- 
ever lowly, where there are children without a copy of 
the received text of the famous classic. 

The direct simplicity, the dramatic imagination, the 
vivid fancy, and the free and spontaneous humor of the 
Mother Goose Rhymes and Jingles will probably never 
be excelled by any body of modern verse, and will doubt- 
less while our language lasts remain “‘the light literature 
of the infant scholar.” 

But since the collection was first printed by Newbury 
about the middle of the last century many new verses, 
rhymes, and jingles have succeeded in getting a foothold 
in the nursery, from which it would be as hard to dislodge 
them as to oust Mother Goose herself, such as, for ex- 
ample, some of the inimitable nonsense rhymes by Ed- 


ward Lear, Longfellow’s “There was a little girl,’”’ some 
of the verses of Eugene Field, Tennyson, Stevenson, not 


to mention many others. The kindergarten movement, 
teo, has set many pecple actively to work in writing nurs- 
ery rhymes and jingles, play games, etc., many of them, 
of course, worthless and docmed to perish as the sparks 
fly upward, but some of them, possessing in the main the 
characteristics of the Mother Goose Rhymes, will doubt- 
less he perpetuated along with them. 

All this is reflected in the letters which I have received 
during the past two cr three months from corresp indents 
all over the country, and it is evident that the approved 
literature of the nursery has enormously increased dur- 
ing recent years. In making a collection of these modern 
classics of the nursery, it is impossible for one person to 
find out all of those which have taken a permanent place 
in the life of the little ones, and I should like to make 
another appeal to your readers to ask them this time to 
send me the nursery rhymes and jingles which are 
familiar and popular in the nursery, but are not to be 
found in the Mother Goose collections. 

Very truly yours, 
Charles Welsh. 


MARIETTA HOLLY. 

One of the best-paid laughmakers in the United States 
is “Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Miss Marietta Holly). Within 
the past few years one publisher—she has several—has 
credited her with $69,000. Miss Holly has received as 
high as $12,060 cash payment for a single manuscript. 

“How did you come to write ‘My Opinions and Besty 
Bobbit’s’?”’ I asked. 

“IT sent specimens of my work,” said Miss Holly, 
“poems, essays, and dialect stories, which had been 
printed in country papers and Peterson’s Magazine, to a 
publisher. He liked the dialect stories, and proposed 
that I should write a book in dialect and he would pub- 
lish it. If it hadn’t been for that publisher I should 
never have had the courage to undertake-a book. I was 
a vear writing ‘My Opinions and Betsy Bobbit’s’—the 
latter name, by the way, was a typographical error. In 
the original manuscript I had written ‘Babbit.’ I put 
everything I knew into that book.” 

Miss Holly’s house, “Bonnieview,” a rambling Queen 
Anne of more than twenty rooms, she has reared by her 
pen in the midst of seven acres of woodland, diversified 
by walks, rustic nooks, fish ponds, and luxuriant flower 
plats. The house, which commands a fine view of the 
surrounding country, with glints of Lake Ontario, is re- 
plete with the comforts and luxuries inseparable from 
good taste and a generous purse. The family circle com- 
prises a sister and a little girl Miss Holly has adopted. 
The stables of Bonnieview are well stocked, and after- 
noons its mistress may be met spinning over the splendid 
country roads in vehicles of various styles. 

Miss Holly’s study is in the second story; a large sunny 
room abounding in bookcases hidden behind doors and 
imbedded in side walls of the broad chimneypiece. Not- 
withstanding that she has long since outlived the neces- 
sity to write, Miss Holly continues the methodical indus- 
try of earlier years. Her working hours are from 9 un- 
til 12 in the morning. She jots down in her study a 
rough outline of the copy she desires to make; then she 
mounts to the tower Jeading from the study, where the 
work is completed.—Lida Rose M’Cabe, in Salt Lake 
Herald. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

DEUTSCHER HIAWATHA PRIMER. 

By Florence Holbrook. Translated 

into German by Marie Hochreiter. 

Boston, New York, and Chicago: 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 139 pp. 
Price, 50. cents. 


are incongruous, and even the demand 
for something novel in text-books does 
not seem to justify the combination in a 
“Deutscher Hiawatha Primer.” No- 
komis, Owaissa, and the other Indian 


does not simplify matters. The vocabu- 
lary is not thoroughly German, and the 
spirit of the German land, life, and lit- 


“To use them once is a 
guarantee of their worth.” 


| 
Hiawatha and the Indians in German lea speaketh a Secretary of a City School District which uses 2 5,000 of the 
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natural method that teaches a language 


of Europe through a translated story of Your Board cannot 


the American prairies. The attention | 
should be directed to the people who 
speak the language. And as for asking 
children to memorize the poetry, they | 
can’t get their little tongues round the | 
long words, and they would much better | 
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learn some real German verse. 

Aside from its disadvantages as a German primer, the 
book is decidedly attractive. From simple sentences it 
grows to connected stories, interspersed with poems and 
songs. The poetical rendering of certain selections from 
“Hiawatha” keeps the swing of the original, and is really 
delightful. The publishers have made a well-nigh per- 
fect book, with many colored pictures and with illustra- 
tions typical of Indian life on nearly every page. 


THE HALF BACK. By Ralph Henry Barbour. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 267 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The most healthy, stirring book for sport-loving boys 
of all ages that we have seen this long while is “The 
Half Back,” a story of school, football, and golf. The 
chief character comes to a preparatory school an object 
of ridicule for his countrified looks and poor clothes, but 
by his manliness, strict attention to studies, and ability 
to punt and kick goals rises to the position of hero of the 
school. From there he goes to Harvard, thinly disguised 
under the name of “Harwell,” becomes substitute on the 
’varsity in his freshman year, and makes the touchdown 
that wins the big game with “Yates.” His chum is a 
golf enthusiast, and the story is brimming over with 
these two sports. It is a live story, told naturally and 
well, and teaching unobtrusively the sound moral prin- 
ciples that should govern every boy’s school life and his 
sports. 


BARBARA’S HERITAGE; OR, YOUNG AMERICANS 
AMONG THE OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By 
Deristhe L. Hoyt. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde 
Company. 358 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A more delightful way for young people to learn about 
Italian cities and art could not be imagined than by read- 
ing “Barbara’s Heritage.” The author, Deristhe L. 
Hoyt, knows and loves Italy and the artists, but even her 
very useful book on “The World’s Painters,” that ap- 
peared last year, did not suggest the consummate charm 
which this book has. It isa story of three splendid 
young American girls, a brother, and the friends they 
gather round them during a year in Florence, Rome, 
Venice, and other parts of Italy. A coming-out party, 
some very wholesome love affairs, and the general spirit 
of hearty enjoyment of life make an unusually attractive 
story. The easy blending of instruction from a sympa- 
thetic teacher with the thread of the story is rarely 
equaled. Reproductions of eight famous paintings and 
many pen-and-ink drawings supply the illustrations. 


BRINGING UP BOYS. A Study by Kate Upson Clark. 
New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 16mo. 
227 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Common sense is the all-pervading note of Mrs. Clark‘s 
words on “Bringing up Boys.” She pleads with parents 
to take the boy seriously, to be sympathetic, interested 
in his work and play, to train his manners, teach him 
self-government, and many other things that are vitally 
important. She treats of the social, moral, and religious 
discipline in a suggestive, instructive, helpful manner. 
Every word of it is practical and deserving the thoughtful 
consideration of every mother of a boy. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. A Practical Guide for 
the Beginner. By W. I. Lincoln Adams. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Company. 135 pp. Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 
75 cents. 

“Amateur Photography” is a book of instruction in 
clear, simple terms by a successful photographer. He 
explains the apparatus of a camera and how to use it, 
gives directions for printing and toning, for taking por- 
traits, and for instantaneous, flashlight, and composite 
photography. The book tends to make an intelligent 
photographer, as it explains the why, as well as the how, 
of the processes. The fifteen illustrations set excellent 
examples before the amateur. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. Studies and Sketches of 
Vagabond Life. By Josiah Flynt. With a Prefatory 
Note by Andrew D. White. New York: The Century 
Company. 398 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Tramps do not appeal to one as do “the workers,” but 
Josiah Flynt’s methods of study on which he based his 
“Tramping with Tramps” are similar to those which, for 
earnestness of purpose and sacrifice of the comforts and 
decencies of life, made Mr. Wyckoff’s work and his book 
notable the other year. The problems presented by the 
tramp brotherhood are less vital and universal than those 


of the working class, but tramps are a significant element 
in the civilization of to-day, demanding the attention of 
students of sociology and criminology. What Mr. Flynt 
has to tell of them is a revelation, unpleasant sometimes, 
but always interesting, fascinating, valuable. During 
the past ten years, for periods varying in length from a 
few weeks to eight consecutive months, he has lived with 
tramps in Germany, Russia, and England, as well as in 
many parts of the United States, dressed as they dress, 
begged and starved, and even been thrust into jail as a 
professional vagrant. He knows the outcast vagabond 
as no one has begun to know him before, and his book 
is easily an authority in criminology. These essays and 
sketches are in a popular style, simple, direct, and enter- 
taining. The five stories are unique and full of the in- 
tricacies of a new and curious dialect. 


A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW. By Brander Matthews. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

This is the story of an enthusiastic young literary man 
coming from the West to New York to find fame in 
authorship. His efforts are well defined, and his success 
is assured after months of hard work and tireless energy. 
Tn love, as well as in literature, he secures his desires, 
and the story of his struggle makes delightful reading. 
Mr. Matthews’ characters are always real. He compels 
an interest in their surroundings out of sheer force of 
sympathy with their development. One cannot read one 
of his novels without a complete feeling of satisfaction. 


BECK’S FORTUNE. By Adele E. Thompson. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. 377 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“Beck’s Fortune” describes the career of an orphan 
girl, lonely and poor, who inherits the secret hoard of a 
miserly grandfather, and, through the influences of semi- 
nary life, grows up an attractive young lady. Her first 
efforts as a pretentious heiress are ludicrous and pathetic 
as well, and the story of school life, with its friendships, 
pranks, and trials, will delight the girls. The heroine is 
a novel and interesting character who wins the sympathy 
of the reader. 

HANDBOOK OF BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES. With Special Mention 
of the Courses Open to Women. Compiled by Isabel 
Maddison, Ph.D. Second Edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 174 pp. 

The handbook of foreign universities, compiled for the 
Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College by Isabel Maddison, 
is of interest to all college students who have ambitions 
or plans for study abroad. A handbook published in 
1896 was devoted to defining the position of foreign uni- 
versities in regard to the admission of women, but now 
practically all European colleges are open to women, so 
the distinction is no longer necessary. It is the editor’s 
purpose to make this an annual publication, and we feel 
sure that it must fill a definite want. The book gives in 
concise form particulars as to entrance requirements, de- 
grees, tuition, regulations. the list of professors and lec- 
turers, and various other matters of interest and import- 
ance. It is a valuable book, representing a deal of work, 
for which the editor deserves general thanks. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. By Hannah Lynch. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 270 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Hannah Lynch’s “Autobiography of a Child” is not 

another contribution to child study, as one is ready to ex- 

pect from the familiar-sounding title. It would be clas- 
sified with fiction, but so morbid and unreal is it that one 
hates to think of a child’s reading it, and an older person 
can hardly find enjoyment or profit in it. It is the 
pathetic story of the twelve childhood years of a beauti- 
ful, unloved girl, whose magnificent, clever, worldly 
mother had only cuffs and whippings for her neglected 
children. In parts the story would seem to go beyond 
all reasonableness. The miserable feeling that the read- 
ing of it gives is partly a tribute to the author’s power, 
but we should like to see this power and the charming de- 
scriptions of Irish life and nature devoted to a happier 


theme. 

LIFE OF GENERAL NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST. 
By John Allan Wyeth, M. D. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 666 pp. Price, $4.00. 

The many biographies and reminiscences of Northern 
generals in the Civil War that overweighted our libra- 
ries a few years ago are now partly balanced by a life of 
the Confederate general, Nathan B. Forrest. The biog- 


rapher, Dr. Wyeth, though never personally acquainted 
with General Forrest, served for the last two years of the 
war in the Alabama cavalry regiment which he had for- 
merly commanded, and imbibed the enthusiastic devotion 
of these men to the great fighter. His military career of 
four years occupies nearly the whole of this large vol- 
ume, and we get from the Confederate standpoint the 
story of the skirmishes and battles which General Forrest 
led with such success that he became a dreaded obstacle 
to Union generals. He certainly was one of the most 
famous fighters of the war, but we fail to be convinced 
of the thesis which the author of this “Life” sets out to 
prove, that he should be immortalized in history as one 
of the ablest soldiers of the world. Lack of appreciation 
by his contemporaries cannot be made up for by praise 
now. Our interest in the book, however, lies chiefly in 
its character study of a unique and remarkable person- 
ality. Forrest was of real pioneer blood, brought up in 
the forests of Tennessee; ten miles from the nearest 
neighbor, with never a day at school in his life. The 
pluck and self-abandonment with which he attacked wild 
cats and rattlesnakes in his youth foreshadowed the 
spirit with which later he rushed headlong into battle. 
He had a genius for war, not as a science, but as crude 
fighting. With his native cunning he got the better of 
men with the best military training. “War means fight- 
ing, and fighting means killing,” was his maxim, and he 
kept his sabre ground to a razor-edge. This is only one 
side of his nature, and when he was not absorbed in fight- 
ing his enemies he showed a kindly spirit. His certainly 
is a picturesque figure, and we are glad to have equal 
prominence given to the leaders of the South. 


GALLANT LITTLE PATRIOTS. With Twelve Full- 
page Color Plates by Maud Humphrey. Stories and 
Illustrations by Mabel Humphrey. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 

Children’s plays and books must be kept fully abreast 
of the times, and small boys and girls cannot fail to thrill 
with delight when they hear the stories and pore over 
the pictures of the “Gallant Little Patriots,’ who play 
Rough Riders, Red Cross nurses, Dewey, Sampson, and 
on through the galaxy of recent heroes. The stories are 
delightfully childlike and naive, and no one who has seen 
Maud Humphrey’s drawings needs to be told that they 
are the acme of charm. It would be impossible to find a 
more lovely book for children. 


TO ALASKA FOR GOLD. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Bound to Succeed Series. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
248 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In writing the story of two orphan lads from Maine 
who went “To Alaska for Gold,” Mr. Stratemeyer fortu- 
nately put them in the care of an uncle, an experienced 
miner who had been to the Klondike before. This makes 
it more reasonable that they should have withstood the 
hardships of the trip and a year in the gold fields, and 
lived to return with a fair amount of treasure. There 
is nothing sensational about the story; the boys develop 
pluck and endurance, and meet with plenty of excite- 
ment and privation. The author states that the inci- 
dents are taken from life, so that the boy who reads this 
story gets a reliable, as well as vivid, picture of life in 
the Klondike regions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Talks to Young People.”” By Henry Sabin. Price, 75 cents. 
Des Moines, Ia.: Henry Sabin. . 

“A Practical Treatise on French Modal Auxiliaries.” By Alfred 
Hennequin. Price, 50 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Complete Phonographie Instructor.’’ By Isaac Pitman. Price, 
$1.50 New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“The Dominion of Dreams.”’ By Fiona Macleod. Price, $1.50. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 

“Recitations with Actions.” By Lucy Allen. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: The Roxbury Publishing Company. 

“Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War.’ Edited by A. H. 
Pa'mer. Price, 80 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 

“Chaucer's Knight’s, Nun’s and Priest's Talea”’ (Parts I. and II.), 
Price, 15 cents each. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘Beasts— Thumbnail Studies in Pets.”” By Wardlaw Kennedy. 
Price, $1.50——** Works of Shakespeare” (Vols VIII. and 1X )——“Lax- 
dela Saga’ Translated by Muriel A.C. Press. Price, 60 cents —— 
“The Unpublished Legends of Virgil.” Collected py Charles Godfrey 
Leland. Price, $1.75.——‘'The Teach'ng of Geography in Switzerland 
and North Italy.” By J. B. Reynolds. Price, 60 cents.— “The 
United Kingdom ” (2 Vols). By Goldwin Smith. Price, $400. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘ The Family of the Sun.” Ry E.8. Holden, Price, 50 cents.—— 
“The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers.” KE: ited by F. T. Baker and 
Richard Jones. Price, 40 cents —‘Milton’s Shorter Poems and 
Sonnets.”” By F. D. Nichols. Price,40cents. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

“Doce Cuentos Escogidos,” Edited by C. Fontaine. Price, 50 certs. 
New York: William R Jenkins, 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals ; prevents acidity o! 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


= MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

December 1-2: Tri-county Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Quincy, II]. 

December 1-2: Northwestern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Sandusky; E. Sharp, 
secretary. 

December 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

December 1: Southern Educational Asso- 


ciation of Minnesota, Winona; os Be 
Tormey, secretary. 
December 1-2: State Schoolmasters’ 


Club, Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. H. Harris, 
secretary. 

December 1-2: Association of Col'eges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at the state nor- 
mal school, Trenton, N. J. 

December 2-9: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 20-25: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

December 22-23: Ohio Academy of Sci- 
ence, Cleveland, 

December 26-29: Arizona State Teachers’ 
Association, Tucson, 

December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfleld. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln: Charles 
Fordyce, University place, Neb. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln; Minnie Hor- 
her, secretary. 

December 26-28: Minnesota Educational 
Society, at St. Paul. 

December 26-30: Florida State Teachers’ 
Association, Tallahassee. 

December 27-28: State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Allentown, Pa. 

December 27-29: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety at Bangor. 

December 27-29: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Grand Forks. 

December 27-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City. 

December 27-29: New York School Com- 
missioners’ and Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse. 

December 27-30: State School Board As- 
sociation, Jefferson City, Mo.; S. Mosley, 
secretary. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 27-30: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association at Memphis, Tenn. 

December 27-29: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, 

December 27-29: Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus. 

December 27-29: New York State Council 

Grammar School Principals, Syracuse. 


State 


December 27-28: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville. 

April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association at Helena. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

December 27-29: Utah Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Ogden. 

December 28-29: New York Science 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 

December 28-30: New Mexico Educational 
Association, Santa Fe. 

December 27: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Jersey City, L. C, Wooley, 
secretary. 

Holiday week—Conference of New York 
State Associated Academic Principals at 
Syracuse. 

December 26-29: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association at Denver. 

February 28-March 1: N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


December 9: George Howland Club, 
Secretary William J. Bartholf, 1 p. m, 
Palmer house. Ella F. Young Club, 
President Ellen K. Baker, 1 p. m., Kins- 
ley’s. Chicago Principals’ meeting, 
Superintendent E. B. Andrews, chairman, 
10.30 a. m., Handel hall. Horace Mann 
Club, President John S. Welch, 1.30 p. m., 
room 508, Handel hall. 


NEW ENGLAND 8S 
MAINE. 

LEWISTON. Miss Adelaide V. Wineh, 
principal of the training school, resigne i 
her position a week ago, to accept a call 
to a similar charge in Haverhill, Mass. 
So much pressure was brought to hear, 
however, that she reconsidered her devci- 
sion, and will remain in Lewiston. 

FORT KENT. The Madawaska train- 
ing school at Fort Kent, Me., began is 
twentieth year on September 5. ‘the 
teachers of the English department are 
Miss Nowland, Miss Conry, and Miss 
Brown. Miss Dioune has charge of the 
French department. The school has now 
enrolled eighty-five scholars, most of 
whom are French. The state has dealt 
generously with the people of Madawaska 
territory, providing for their benefit a 
commodious school building, having con- 
nected with it a most convenient and 
comfortable boarding house. The build- 
ing is arranged so that scholars who <ice- 
sire to do so may board themselves. The 
present term closes December 238. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The High Schoolmasters’ 
Club of Massachusetts will dine at th> 
United States hotel Saturday, Decemvey 
2, 1899, at 1 p. m. After-dinner topic: 
“Some Questions of High School Admin- 
istration.” 1. “Should the curriculum of 
the public high school be still further en- 
larged and enriched? If so, how?” Pro- 
fessor C. H. Thurber of Chicago Univer- 
sity, editor of School Review. 2. “How 
can the public high school reach the in- 
dividual?”’ Principal F. W. Atkinson, the 
high school, Springfield. 3. “Is depart- 
mental teaching in high schools desir- 
able? If so, what are its possibilities an! 
limitations?’ Professor W. B. Jacobs of 
Brown University, principal of the Hop?- 
street high school, Providence. 4. ‘‘Ho~ 
much and what kind of supervision of his 
teachers and pupils should the high 
school principal perform?’ Head Master 
W. F. Bradbury, the Latin school, Cam- 
bridge. 5. “What is the duty of the high 
school principal toward the young teach- 
ers of his corps?” Principal C. F. Harper, 
the high school, Quincy. Charles Cornei! 
Ramsay, president, principal of the B. M. 
C. Durfee high school, Fall River. Harold 
C. Childs, secretary, Swampscott. 


There is a story of aman who was so 
busy looking at the stars that, as he 
walked, he stumbled y 
into a well. That’s 
the story of a typi- 
cal man, too busy 


4 


looking at things away off, to notice 
more important things near by. 

One-sixth of all deaths are from con- 
sumption. But the man goes along with 
his eyes bulging to watch cholera and 
yellow fever. He disdains to cure the 
cold or check the little cough, and con- 
sumption trips him up. 

Don’t neglect little ailments. Keep 
the system up to the point of effectual 
resistance against disease. This is best 
done by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It strengthens the 
stomach, increases the action of the 
blood-making glands, cures all disorders 
of the organs of digestion and nutrition, 
except cancer of the stomach, purifies the 
blood, increases the vital energy and so 
enables the body to resist and throw off 
disease. Even when there is emaciation, 
weakness, hectic, cough, bleeding at the 
lungs and other alarming symptoms, 
‘*Golden Medical Discovery’? can_ be 
counted on to help evety time and to 
heal 98 times out of every hundred. 

Sick people can consult Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., by letter, without fee 
or charge. Every letter is read in private, 
and treated asa sacred confidence. All 


replies are sent in plain envelopes. 

“ Last spring I was taken with severe —— in 
my chest, and was so weak I could hardly walk 
about the house,’’ says Mrs. G. E. Kerr, of Fort 
Dodge. Webster Co., Iowa. ‘“‘I tried several 
physicians and they told me I had consumption, 
I heard of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery and I thought I would try some of it. Before 
I had taken the first bottle I was very much bet 
ter; I took five bottles of it and have not ye 
hat any return of the trouble.” 

Headache is cured by using Dr 
Pierce's Pleasant Pellets. 

. 


NORTHAMPTON. State Agent G. T. 
Fletcher of this city gave a lecture on 
“Some Elements of Good Citizenship” at 
Marlboro Thursday evening, November 9. 
Mr. Fletchcr was the first superintende.it 
of Marlboro schools. 

SPRINGFIELD. Henry W. Ken}, 
curator of the Slater museum of Norwich, 
Ct., who was engaged by the City Library 
Association to select, buy, and insta'l the 
collection of casts in the Horace Smith 
hall of sculpture, will give a_ series of 
talks in the hall of sculpture within a few 
weeks. Mr. Kent has been in museum 
work of this kind for about ten years, and 
is competent to talk about the sculpture 
of Greece and the Renaissance. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association was addressed Sat- 
urday, November 11, by Thomas M. Hai- 
liet, superintendent of schools of Spring- 
field, Mass. The subject was ‘Literature 
in the Lower Grades.” J. R. Tucker, the 
principal of the East Hartford high 
school, presided over the mecting, which 
was the first of the association for the 
year. After the talk there was a discus- 
sion by Miss Bertha McConkey of South 
Manchester and A. B. Morrill, priacipal 
of the normal school at New Haven. 

DANBURY. A meeting of the Danbury 
Teachers’ Association was held in the 
high school rooms Saturday afternoon, 
November 11. The following programme 
was given: “English in the Common 
Schools. What should we accomplish‘ 
And How?” Superintendent C. N. Kenda!], 
New Haven. “Common Schools of Con- 
necticut. Wherein do they fail? What 
is the remedy?” S. P. Willard, Colchester. 
President Frank H. Bennett, principal of 


Prepared only by 
If not found at @e 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remedy in existence for cold in the head 


A Brain Preservative -- A ‘Complete Restorative. 


=f, Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


Is nota medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
4 exhaustion, inability to work or study is only brain hunger. 
Ra This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its recvenera- 
tod € 
tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and 
give endur nce fv. r mental labor without exhaustion. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 yearsago. It 
does not contain morphine or other injurious drug 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 


On 56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 


» Sore throat, and 


nfluenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, or narcotic of any description. By mail 50cents 


the Danbury high school, presided. Th, 
following list of officers was elected: 
President, W. S. Peck; vice-president. 
Miss Mary Fanton; secretary, Kk. M. 
Crofoot; treasurer, Strong Comstock; ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. F. E. Gage, Mrs 
Ss. S. Drumm, and Miss Grace Northrop. 

NEW BRITAIN. Professor White is 
preparing a series of lectures on the his- 
tory of music to be given at the normal] 
school this winter. He will give specia} 
attention to the lives and works of the 
great composers. Professor Laubin has 
been engaged to give six piano recitais |)y 
way of illustrating this course of lectures, 
It is possible that some song recitals mav 
also be given in connection with ‘he 
course.——Miss Hanna has tendered her 
resignation to Superintendent Stuart 
She has been appointed to a supervisor- 
ship in the training schools of South 
Manchester, and will begin her dutie, 
there as soon as possible. Miss Hanna is 
one of the most efficient teachers in the 
public schools. 

THOMASTON. The state board of edu- 
cation held a teachers’ meeting at the 
Center school building Friday, November 
17. The following programme was ar- 
ranged: Reading (advanced), A. B. Mor- 
rill, New Haven; “Suggestions for Teachb- 
ing Geography,’ George T. Cookingham, 
Thomaston; “Attendance,” John M. 
Wadhams, Torrington; “The Use of Eng- 
lish in Schools,”’ C. W. Deane, Bridgeport: 
“Arithmetic,” F. <A. Verplanck, South 
Manchester. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Professor Charles HI. 
Judd of the New York University deli 
ered a lecture before the New York &=- 
ciety of Pedagogy at Normal College on 
Thursday, November 23, cn ‘‘What is p v- 
chology for teachers?” <A second lectur. 
will he delivered by him eon Thursday, 
December 21, 1899, at same place and 
time. Subject: “Individual Differeness 
and Their Importance to the Teacher.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. At the Prexel In- 
stitute of Art, Science, and Industiy a 
Thanksgiving assembly was held Novem 
her 29 in the auditorium, with the tol 
lowing programme: Organ prelude, Mr 
Dickinson; music, “America,” by the 
dents: a Psalm of Thanksgiving, Rev. 
Summerfield E. Snively, M. D.; 9 musi: 
“Recitative and Aria,’”’ Miss Maud Ree: 
address, President MacAlister; musie, 
“Drexel Ode,’ by the students; srgan 
postlude, “Festal March,” Mr. Dickinson. 
Two free publie lectures on Ely Cathedral 
were given by Dean Stubbs in the auci- 
torium November 27 and November 29. 


CENTRAL STATES 
: ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The native Greeks of Chi- 
cago are taking a national pride in the 
preduction of a play to be given at Hull 
house for three nights, December 6, 7, and 
8. The play is “The Return of Odysseus,” 
taken from Homer's “Odyssey.” It pre- 
sents the lighter side of the ancient Greek 
life. Circe and her nymphs go through 
graceful dances, there are boxing and 
wrestling matches, and the throwing of 
the discus. Greeks who are found in the 
neighborhood of Hull house will take the 
parts.——The trustees of the Northwest- 
ern University have decided to appeal to 
the friends of the institution for at least 
$2,000,000. The plans for raising this sum 
are partly formulated, and work will be 
begun at once. Northwestern will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary next fall, 
and it is the intention of the trustees to 
make the raising of this sum a fitting 
climax to the event. -President Head 
of the Civic Federation has named a body 
to study the local educational system. 

HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. ‘ 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 


per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 
Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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John McLaren is chairman. His name 
is an earnest of good work._—Mme. 
von Sterneck, wife of a former member of 
the household of Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria-Hungary, is an appli- 
cant for the position of teacher of French 
in the Chicago schools.——The Chicago 
grade teachers, at a meeting of the fed- 
eration lately, discussed the Boers and 
the Civic Federation's revision of the 
school laws and its committee of 100, and 
adopted a report from their educational 
committee, which said: ‘Any system is 
best reformed from within by the intelli- 
gent zeal of people whose life work is 
identified with it.’——Mrs. Agnes (C. 
Heath, assistant supervisor of music, has 
made the suggestion that a children’s 
chorus from the Chicago schools be taken 
to the Paris exposition as a part of the 
school exhibit. 


INDIANA. 
State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The board of visitors, of the state nor- 
mal school are Professor John M. Coultcr 
of Chicago University, Superintendent 
James H. Hart of Lebanon, and County 
Superintendent James F. Eusle of Vander- 
burg county. All the members are repre- 
sentative school men, and will constitute 
as good a board as the norma! has ever 
had. 

The Eastern Indiana normal school, 
which opened fer the first session the last 
of August, has just opened its second 
term, with an enrollment of 350. The 
officials of the school are justly proud of 
its prosperity and prospects. 

Professor H. P. Butler, who was for- 
merly in charge of the music in the 
Northern Indiana normal school, has 
again taken charge of the work. He suc- 
ceeds W. W. Hinshaw, who takes a posi- 
tion with the Castle-square Opera Com- 
pany. 

Anderson is to have a free kindergar- 
ten, supported through the generosity of 
one of her citizens. 

The teachers of the Bloomington city 
schools recently spent two days visiting 
the schools cf Indianapolis. They were 
greatly pleased with the work of the In- 
dianapolis schools. The new superin- 
tendent, W. H. Glasscock, is doing every- 
thing in his power to improve the schoo!s 
He has the hearty support of both teach- 
ers and patrons. 

Arthur Griffith, a mathematical prodicy 
from Kosciusko couny, is spending some 
time at the State University giving exhi- 
bitions of his marvelous powers with 
numbers... Dr. Lindley of the psycho- 
logical department is making a careful 
study of the psychology of his powers. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. The thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association will be held in St. 
Paul December 26 to 28. The meetings of 
the general section will be held in the 
audience room of the Central Presbyterian 
church. The programme is as follows: 
Tuesday, December 26, address of wel- 
come, A. R. Kiefer, mayor of St. Paul: 
music, furnished by Miss Elsie Shaw 
supervisor of music, St. Paul public 
schools, Miss E. A. Gramling, supervisor 
of music, Stillwater public schools; ad- 
dress of the president, J. D. Bond of St. 
Paul; ‘Traveling Libraries,” Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Madison, Wis.; discussion, State 
Superintendent John H. Lewis, County 
Superintendent K. M. Buell, Preston, 
County Superintendent Miss Maud 
Graves, Adrian, Superintendent E. E. Me- 
Intire, Glencoe; “The Relation of ine 
Publie Library to the Public Schools,’ 
Miss Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis; 
discussion, President Frank A., Weld 
Moorhead normal school, County Super- 
intendent S. J. Race, Redwood Falls, 


President J. F. Millspaugh, Winona nor- 
mal school, Superintendent S. S. Parr, St 
Cloud. Tuesday evening, annual ad- 
dress, Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, superin- 
tendent of Chicago public schools. 
Wednesday, December 27, music, School- 
masters’ Club, C. H. Congdon, director. 
General topic, ‘‘Waste in Education.”’ 
(a) “In Elementary Schools,’ Miss Jessie 
C. “Stevens, Stanley hall, Minneapolis; 
(b) “In High Schools,” Dr. E. Van Dyke 
Robinson, St. Paul; (c) “In Normal 
Schools.” Dr. Waite A. Shoemaker, St. 
Cloud: (d) “In Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” Professor Frederick S. Jones, Uni- 
versitv of Minnesota. Discussion, John 
Lind, State Superintendent John Lewis, 
George B. Aiton, supervisor of high 
schools, Superintendent A. J. Smith, St. 
Paul. Professor Horace Goodhue, Carltou 
College, Professor James Wallace, Mac- 
alester College, Mrs. Alice W. Cooley, 
supervisor primary grades, Minneapolis, 
Principal W. J. Marquis, Sauk Rapids, 
Principal L. M. MeWorter, Austin, County 
Superintendent J. M. Nye, Wells. Thurs- 
day, December 28, music, Schoolmasters’ 
Club; address, “Instruction in Agricul- 


ture and Domestic Economy in Rural 
Schools,” Dr. L. D. Harvey, state superin- 
tendent of Wisconsin; address, ‘“Obser- 

vations of the Schools of Germany,” Dr. 
D. L. Kiehle, University of Minnesota; 
address, “‘The Art of Yesterday and To- 
day,” Mrs. Vernette T. Morse, Chicago; 
address, Dr. Cyrus Northrop, president 
University of Minnesota. The officers of 
the association are: President, J. D. Bond 
of St. Paul; general secretary, William 
G. Smith of Minneapolis; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Jessie (. Stevens of Minne- 
aolis; treasurer, W. <A. Angus of 
Warren. The celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of 
the Minnesota Historical Society was held 
in the hall of the house of representatives 
Wednesday, November 15. The president 
of the society, Hon. Alexander Ramsey, 
who, fifty yearsago, was the first governor 
of the territory of Minnesota, presided. 
The programme was as follows: Invoca- 
tion, Rev. Robert Forbes of Duiuth: 
greeting, Hon. John Lind, governor; re- 
sponse, Hon. Alexander Ramsey; ‘“Organi- 
zation and Growth of This Society,” Gen, 
William Le Due of Hastings; ‘The Li- 
brary and Museum of the Society,’ Hon 
Nathaniel P. Langford of St. Paul; “Rec- 
ollections of Persons and Events in the 
History of Minnesota,” Bishop Henry B. 
Whipple of Faribault; “Progress of Min- 
nesota During the Half Century,’’ Hon 
Charles FE. Flandrau of St. Paul; ‘““Educa- 
tion in the United States and in Minne- 
sota During the Past Fifty Years,’’ Cyrus 
Northrop, president of the State Univer- 
sity; “Progress of the United States Dur- 
ing the Half Century,’’ Hon. Cushman K. 
Davis, United States senator; ‘‘Minnesota, 
in the National Congress and Cabinet 
During These Fifty Years,’’ Hon. Knute 
Nelson, United States senator; “The So- 
ciety s Work Through Fifty Years in Pre- 
serving Minnesota History, and Its Duty 
to the Future,” Gen. James H. Baker of 
Mankato. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the 
Puget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club was 
held a week ago in the auditorium of the 
Central school at Tacoma. The meeting 
was well attended and enthusiastic. 
First on the programme was the consid- 
eration of the amended report of the 
special committee on arithmetic. This 
committee had been at work for nearly a 
year preparing a course in arithmetic 
which would include only essentia! and 
exclude non-essential topics, and which 
would be arranged as to topics in the best 
order for the most successful teaching of 
the subject, all for the purpose, if possi- 
ble, of curtailing the usual time given tu 
this branch of study. The club will hold 
an adjourned meeting the day preceding 
the meeting of the State Association for 
the final adoption of this report, that it 
may be referred to the State Association 
for its consideration. The remainuer of 
the programme was a symposium on the 
report of the N. E. A. committee on col- 
lege entrance requirements. “Six Years 
High School and Six Years Grammar 
School” was discussed by W. E. Wilson 
of Ellensburg, H. F. Wegener of Tacoma. 
Edwin Twitmeyer of Seattle, J. M. Hitt, 
Port Townsend, and others. The discus 
sions were animated, opinions var’ed, and 
it was somewhat hard to determine 
whether this or the present plan now gen- 
erally in vogue had the greater number 
of advocates. Report on ‘‘Mathematics” 
was next taken up. This discussion was 
led by W. L. Malone and C. N. Young of 
Tacoma. Many others followed, but the 
discussion took much the same direction 
of that on the report of the committee on 
the subject of arithmetic forming the firs: 
number on the programme. The report 
on “History” was also to have been dis- 
cussed at this meeting, but time would 
not allow, and this will be carried over 
until the next regular meeting of the clu 
April next. The club was royally 
lunched at Hotel Tacoma by the Tacoma 
members. 

The vacancy made on the state board 
of education by the removal of Professor 
Sykes to Oregon has been filled by Gov- 
ernor Rogers’ appointment of Superin- 
tendent Plumb of Yakima county schools 
The appointment of Superintendent 
Plumb is a just recognition of ability. 

Karl Moench, Ph.D., professor of Latin 
language, literature, and instructor in He 
brew at the University of Washington, re- 
signed his position November 15, to ac- 
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cept a position elsewhere. Dr. Moench 
is a graduate of Leipsig, and a man of 
superior linguistic attainments. 

Robert B. Vaile of Chicago, graduate of 
Ann Arbor, has recently been elected to a 
position—chair of mathematics—in the 
Whatcom state normal. He comes into 
Washington with the highest credentials. 

The Washington State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual session at 
Seattle December 27, 28, and 29, O. 1. 
Jones of Seattle, president. The  pro- 
gramme promises to be one of great ex- 
cellence. One of its interesting features 
will be symposiums on the state course of 
study and on free text-books. Four or 
five hundred teachers will probably be en- 
rolled. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH. A conference on the 
teaching of nature study was held re- 
cently in the Outlook tower, Castlehill, 
Edinburgh. There was a large attend- 
ance, and the chair was occupied by Pro- 
fessor James Geikie. Professor Wilbur 
Jackman, Chicago University, delivered 
an address on ‘“‘Nature Study: Its Metho’s 
and Results in School Practice.”’ Profes- 
sor Jackman proceeded to give in some 
detail a sketch of the method of instruc- 
tion by means of nature study followed in 
the states, and more particularly at Chi- 
cago. In consequence of the large attend- 
ance, an adjournment was made at the 
close of Professor Jackman’s address to 
the Castlehill school, where several short 
papers dealing practically with various 
aspects of the subject were read, and a 
discussion afterwards took place. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
SCHOOL QUARTERLY REPORT. 


The school reports for the first quarter of 
Mr. Anderson’s administration. from July Ist 
to October Ist, have just been completed and 
show nearly a total of 6,000 matriculations, the 
Binondo school taking first place, with an at- 
tendance of 1,215, and the Ateneo high and 
the normal school filling second and eighth 
places. The total enrollment of the different 
schools is as follows -— 


Ban 68 
408 
San 208 

193 


108 

810 


Girls’ Municipal Escuela...........- 349 


Total 5,706 

The average age of the children enrolled is 
8 1-2 years. 

Mr. Anderson expresses great satisfaction 
at the work accomplished by his teachers, 
whom he has carefully selected as far as pos- 
sible from those holding certificates under 
Spanish government. The English teachers 
have worked hard and done well, and the 
native teachers have made good efforts. Mr. 
Anderson is pleased with the mutual interest 
taken in the English studies by the teachers 
and pupils, and the new text- book is found to 
be quite serviceable, All the teaching is con- 
ducted in Spanish, and the Tagalo language is 
not used. 

When Mr. Anderson first accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools he found 
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the various texts. Ready for distri- ‘ 
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his work cut out for him, and there was much 
needed to build up. Froma state of virtual 
disorder he has reduced the system to its 
present conditiin, and is carefully studying 
the first year’s work with a view to making a 
permanent establishment with many improve- 
ments at the commencement of the next. 
There is a greatdeal which cannot be remedicd 
at present, and the system has many needs, 
which will be supplied in the future. Mr. 
Anderson is carefully feeling his way and is 
paving the road to success for public instruc- 
tion in Manila.—Manila Times. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


We ask special attention to the an- 
nouncement of H. H. Carter & Co, in the 
December Teacher and Journal of Edu- 
cation of November 16. Mr. Carter 
has this season a most varied and unusu- 
ally attractive selection of novelties, in- 
cluding calendars, booklets, art prints, 
pencil sketches, and cards. -The artistic 
calendars are a specialty. The cards and 
bookletsare inendless variety, allexpress- 
ing the Christmas cheer, with charming 
designs; soft, velvety pansies, peach and 
apple blossoms, violets, clovers, carna- 
tions, and lovely maidens vie with ei uch 
other for favor. The “art pictures,” “art 
books,” and “art studies’ are by the best 
artists, and composed of the choicest sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Carter has won a well-deserved 
reputation during the past eighteen years 
for furnishing the choicest Christmas 
cards and booklets to be found at a very 
low price, including birthday and anni- 
versary cards of great variety and artis- 
tic sah als nee. On receipt of orders with 
money, Mr. Carter will promptly send the 
packages by mail, as advertised. He also 
sells the best quality of paper by the 
pound, and furnishes engraved visiting 
cards of the best styles. All guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. He uses the finest 
materials, and does the work on the prem- 
ises. Address H. H. Carter & Co., 5 
Somerset street, Boston, Mass. 


WASHINGTON TOURS. 

Preliminary announcements of the se- 
ries of tours to Washington, leaving Bos- 
ton February 2, March 2, 16, and 30, April 
13 and 27, and May 11, under the person- 
ally-conducted tourist system of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, are now ready, and 
may be obtained of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


Great stock. Collector school, museum. 
24 pp. Catalogue; stamp. 15th year. 
L. STILWELL, 
Deadwood (Black Hills), 8. Dak. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. Pamphlet (65 pages). 


Sent free to students and teachers of German and French, 


FOR MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS, 
27 Easi 4ith Street, New Yerk, 


AN INCOME 
is within easy reac h of any one who will study “be 
tween times’ and learn his business or trade thor 
oughly. Thousands of young men and women, pre- 
pared by us and now holding high-salaried positions, 
cannot endorse too strongly our unequaled course of 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, 
aud Civil Engineering; Me- 
tallurgy, Art, Architecture, Practi 

cal Newspaper Work, Fnglish Bran 
ches, Stenography, Machine Desien, 
and Mechanical Drawing. Low price, 
easy terms. Sent free to those 
who enroll now, a complete 
Drawing outfit, worth 811.10, 
Mention subjects you are interested 
in when writing to 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
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“THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONTROL.” 


BY PROFESSOR EARL BARNES. 


LECTURE IIIL—STATE CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION. 

As Americans it is difficult for us to 
think of the state as a force in any way 
separate from ourselves; and hitherto, 
owing to our theory of life and the con- 
ditions of a new country, we have beeu 
able to educate our children as individuals 
“born free and equal,’’ each with a right 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” In considering state control of 
education as a force in the world at large, 
we must remember that we are the only 
people who have ever held the view I have 
described for any considerable time. 

States have sought to control education 
in the first place to perpetuate themselves. 
In the second place, the state has soughtt 
control to protect itself from the church. 
In the third place, the state has sought 
through education to benefit her people. 

To control education the state should 
know how the political consciousness of 
children, on which they must work, de- 
velops. Children are born extreme indi- 
vidualists; everything centres around 
their mouths; the world belongs to them. 
Under twelve years old the larger social 
and political forces of the world exist for 
children only as embodied in individuals. 
Along with this the child has little sense 
of law. 

After twelve offices are still embodied 
presences, but the persons occupying them 
are exalted through hero worship and loy- 
alty to superhuman proportions. At the 
same time, laws become idealized realities. 

The mature youth may pass into a third’ 
stage, where he has a sense of the state 
as a thing apart, though representing the 
people, and itself dominated by laws, 
which rest in the constitution of things. 

To control the political ideas of such 
children the state should put before them, 
when young, good and loving public char- 
acters, men and women, and simple deci- 
sions executed for the common good by 
judges who acted promptly and with per- 
fect justice. In the second period the 
youth should have exalted public char- 
acters actuated by lofty motives and laws 
of far-reaching benefit. If the youth 
reaches the third period, government will 
be kept busy justifying its existence. 

In antiquity the state interfered very 
little with education, except now and then 
to correct what it considered abuses. 

In the Middle Ages there was no organ- 
ized state education. After the reforma- 
tion states increasingly lent their aid to 
the church in its educational schemes. 
But not until the close of the eighteenth 
century have we any conscious attempts 
made by the state to indoctrinate and lead 
the young independently of the church. 

At the meeting of the states general in 
1789, all the districts of France sent up 
lists of their grievances and proposals for 
reform. Some of these proposals were 
for national schools, supported and di- 
rected by the state. The Revolution made 
many attempts to establish a system of 
state schools, but did not succeed. Napo- 
leon saw the value of such schools, and 
gave them great attention. Zach new 
government has sought to use the schools 
in its own interest, but the general out- 
lines of Napoleon’s plan is still preserved. 
In 1881 education was made free in the 
elementary schools; and in 1882 instruc- 
tion was secularized and attendance made 
compulsory. 

Prussia appointed a minister of public 
instruction in 1817, and during this cen- 
tury Germany has developed a great sys- 
tem of state schools. Since 1814 Holland 
has had a fully-developed state school 
system. England established elementary 
schools in 1870, and made them free in 
1892. In America the schools have passed 
steadily under state control since the 
Revolution, and are now nearly all di- 
rected by the state. 

Our generation is living in the presence 
of a number of world forces that mate- 
rially affect state control 
militarism, imperialism, commercialism, 
and socialism; the first three tend to 
strengthen the hands of the state in con- 
trolling education; the only great force 
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threatening it is socialism, which, in many 
of its forms, means a still more iltense 
form of state control under a new name. 

When the state gathers the whole con- 
trol of education into its hands certain 
consequences seem to inevitably follow. 
Education becomes steadily centralized, 
because of the greater economy and effec- 
tiveness in administration; but the whole 
tendency of this centralization is to be- 
come mechanical and inflexible. 

Education should be a live, organic 
thing; and its best interests are often, if 
not generally, opposed to convenience of 
administration. 

In the second place, the state, if it has 
absolute control, consults its own as- 
sumed needs, commercial, military, or 
theoretical, rather than the needs of in- 
dividual human souls. 

In the third place, if the state gains an 
absolute monopoly of education, it loses 
those invaluable character-forming forces 
which can be exercised only by church, 
family, and dreamers. 


THE SWISS WATCH SCHOOLS. 


The famous Swiss watch schools are 
said to be the most exacting schools in 
the world. Their methods, which are 
doubtless the secret of their success, will 
be found very curious and interesting. In 
one of the most celebrated of these insti- 
tutions in Geneva, for example, a boy 
must, first of all, be at least fourteen years 
of age in order to enter. After being ad- 
mitted, the student is first introduced to 
a wood-turning lathe, and put to work at 
turning tool handles. This exercise lasts 
for several weeks, according to the begin- 
ner’s aptitude. This is followed by exer- 
cises in filing and shaping screwdrivers 
and small tools. In this way he learns to 
make for himself a fairly complete set of 
tools. He next undertakes to make a 
large wooden pattern of a watch frame, 
perhaps a foot in diameter, and aztter 
learning how this frame is to be shaped, 
he is given a ready-cut one of brass of the 
ordinary size, in which he is taught to 
drill holes for the wheels and screws, 
Throughout this instruction the master 
stands over the pupil, directing him with 
the greatest care. Tke pupil is next 
taught to finish the frame so that it will 
be ready to receive the wheels. He is 
then instructed to make fine tools and to 
become expert in handling them. This 
completes the instruction in the first 
room, and the young watchmaker next 
passes to the department where he is 
taught to fit the stem-winding parts and 
to do fine cutting and filing by hand. 
Later he learns to make the more complex 
watches which will strike the hour, min- 
ute, etc., and the other delicate mechan- 
isms for which the Swiss are famous.— 
Scientific American. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY AND THE ARCH- 


BISHOP OF MANILA. 


The following interview appeared in 
the New York Evening Sun September 26, 
“The archbishop,” said Dewey, with an- 
other of those quiet smiles, ‘“‘is the gentle- 


man who declared that the Spanish fleet 
would wipe the scum of the earth off the 
face of the sea, when the Spaniards heard 
that we were on our way to Manila. 
Well, the archbishop became a good friend 
of mine, and I remember very distinctly 
one day when he turned to me and point- 
ing to the crew mustered forward said, 
“Admiral, you must be a proud man to 
have command of such a fine body of 
men and know that they respect and love 
you.” 

I answered that our ship was only one 
of many where the crews were made up 
of just such fine chaps. The archbishop 
then said with every show of feeling, 
“Admiral, they are not the scum of the 
earth. Those men are the pick of the 
earth. 1 have seen many ships, but I have 
never seen what is shown to me on this 
American warship.” 

Prominent naval authorities say that 
officers and men aboard our warships are 
subjected to the most trying changes of 
climate, and purchasing officers should 
obtain for them the celebratéd Dr. Jaeger’s 
sanatary underwear, as they will find it 
indispensable in promoting the good 
health of their crews, as it guards against 
the injurious effects of dampness and sud- 
den climatic changes. 


EXUIBIT AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The Milton Bradley Company, manu- 
facturers of kindergarten material, have 
accepted an invitation from the American 
commissioner of the educational exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition in 1900 to furnish 
an exhibit of their education material 
and appliances. The invitation was ac- 
corded to this firm in consideration of 
their wide reputation, the plant being the 
largest of its kind in the United States, 
and their display in Paris will be the only 
official representation of kindergarten 
supplies from this side of the water. 
Being entered in this way, the exhibit will 
be more scientific than commercial; that 
is, it will be used to supplement the ex- 
hibit made by a few schools of the coun- 
try, illustrating the highest development 
of our kindergarten system in the pubiic 
schools. 

The space which they will occupy will 
include a revolving wing cabinet showing 
thirty-two large cards, 22x28 inches, upon 
which are mounted samples of the many 
varieties of novelties used in kindergarten 
work. The exhibit will be condensed as 
much as possible to economize space. 
The cardboard leaves in the wing frames 
will contain samples of the great variety 
of sewing cards, parquetry papers, cutting 
and folding material, weaving mats and 
fringes, Christmas sewing cards, and 
other material used in the kindergarten 
occupations which can be mounted upon 
flat surfaces. Three shelves are also al- 
lowed the company, upon which they will 
show Sample packages of twenty different 
gifts that may be used for work by the 
kindergartners, together with many vol- 
umes of literature for mothers, teachers, 
and young children. This part of the ex- 
hibit includes also the line of water colors 
which has lately been put on the market 
with such success, to complete the Brad- 
ley system of color instruction. Sample 
copies of their monthly magazine, Kin- 
dergarten Review, will also be widely cir- 
culated at the exposition. Accompanying 
the exhibit there will be sent a special 
Paris Exposition edition of 10,000 copies 
of a neat pamphlet of twenty-five pages, 
entitled “A Plain Talk About the Kinder- 
garten,” published for the purpose of 
spreading information on the subject. 

The kindergarten schools of New York 
City, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and Washington are supplied by the 
Milton Bradiey Company, and the scnools 
in many other large cities are extensive 
patrons of the firm. 

The above exhibit was shipped care of 
the commissioner of education, Albany, 
N. Y., on Saturday, November 18. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December Atlantic Monthly 
might in some senses almost be called a 
Chicago number, for three of the most 


striking and salient articles are by Chi- 
cago authors. Harriet Monroe’s “The 
Grand Canon of the Colorado” is a bril- 
liant and effective sketch of nature and 
natural scenery; Mrs. Elia W. Peatties 
lively “The Artistic Side of Chicago” pic- 
tures the aesthetic, artistic, educational, 
and literary features of the great city; 
while the short story, ‘“‘The Detectives,” 
by Will Payne, is a capital example of the 
power of Chicago writers in romantic tic- 
tion. Chicago has reason to be proud of 
her contributions to this number of the 
representative magazine of America. 


—Outing for November contains, among 
numerous articles, all bearing directly on 


outdoor sport, “A Forecast of the Fout- 
ball Season,” by Walter Camp, who is 
possessed of a complete knowledge of 
football facts and figures; has had a long 
experience on the football field, and is the 
one man who can intelligently forecast 
the results of this season’s play. He says: 
“The football season of 1899 has opened 
with more enthusiasm than ever, and it 
looks as though that enthusiasm were to 
be devoted to real improvement of the 
game. The experience of last fall was 
such as to make this more than probable, 
Harvard’s victories, brought about in a 
measure by their ability to perform the 
kicking game, have given a new impetus 
to that department of the sport, and it is 
certain that ail teams of a high grade this 
year will improve in their kicking work.” 


Brecuam’s Pitts—no equal for constipation. 
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COLLEGE PRIZES. 


The Yale faculty have announced the 
subjects for the various college essays for 
the coming year. The subjects and the 
conditions governing the competitions 
are as follows:— 


THE TOWNSEND DeFOREST PRIZE. 


1. The Battle of Towns. 
2. The Plays of Sudermann. 
3. Richelieu. 
4. The Social and Religious Creed of 
William Langland. 
5. Columba. 
6. La Vie deBoleme. 
7. Florence. 
8. Sir Thomas More and William 
Tyndale. 
9. Wagner's Parafal. 
10. The Reforms of the Gracchi. 
11. Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 


12. Maximilian in Mexico. 
18. The Empire of Genghis Khan. 
14. Edwin Booth. 


15. King Alfred. 

Within the limits of reasonable impli- 
cation, these subjects may be divided or 
adapted. Essays in competition are due 
at noon, May 1, 1900, at 15 White hall. 
They should be written for effective oral 
delivery in about fifteen minutes. At- 
tached to each essay should be a sealed 
envelope containing the name of the 
writer. 

The DeForest prize was founded in 1823 
by David C. DeForest. It consists of a 
gold medal of the value of $100, and is 
awarded to a member of the senior class. 

The Townsend premiums, five in num- 
ber, of $12 each, were founded in 1843 by 
Isaac H. Townsend, ’22. These prizes are 
awarded to seniors. 

TEN EYCK PRIZE COMPETITION. 

The subjects for 1900 are: — 

1. The French in the American Revo- - 
lution. 

2. Lord Cromer. 

3. The Maccabees. . 

4. The Future of the South American 
Republics. 

5. Gounod. 

6. The Opening of Africa. 

7. Nathan Hale. 

8. The English Explorers of the Six, 


teenth Century. 
9. The American Whalemen. 


10. Notre Dame de Paris. 

11. The Lollards. 
12. The Partition of China, 

13. Andrew Jackson. 


Essays in competition should be pre- 
sented to 15 White hall on Saturday, 
March 10, 1900, before noon 

They should be written for effective oral 
delivery within fifteen minutes. 

The Ten Eyck prizes are the income of 
a fund of $2,600 established in memory of 
Henry James Ten Eyck, ’79, in 1888. 
They are awarded to the successful com- 
petitors at the junior exhibition. 

Attached to each essay should be a 
sealed blank envelope containing the 
name of the author. 


C. WYLYS BETTS PRIZE. 

The C. Wylys Betts prize is awarded 
annually to that member of the sophomore 
class who shall have exhibited the most 
meritorious work in the required compo- 
sitions of the year, and in a special essay 
on a prescribed subject. 

The special essay for 1900 is to be a 
study of the prose style of Swift. 

Essays in competition should be pre- 
sented at 15 White hall on Saturday, May 
26, 1900. 


Cures Corns 


It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures. Cures any corn. It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes. An even, 
unmarred surface of skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE is 3 cents a box, and a box is 
not very big, but it holds the salve that 
cures. It removes any Calloused Spots, 
Corns—hard or soft, Warts. 

Sold by Druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
Your money back if it fails to satisfy you. 
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Soine New Books. 


Title. 
The United Kingdom—(2 vols.) .............. 
Unpublished Legenas of Virgil. ...... . 
Beasts--Studies in Pets .. .......... 
Developmentand Character of Gothic A 
No>ks and Corners of Oid New York 
The Family of the Sun.................. 
Sir Richard de Coverley Papers...... .... 
Milton’s Shorter Poems aud Sonnets........... 


Complete Phonographic Instruetor ay 
Talks to Young Pew) le................ 
Doce Cuentos Escogidos.... ........ 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
ree The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $4.00 

land. “ 75 
Moore. “ 4.50 
Hemstreet. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 2.00 
Hoiden, D,. Appleton & Co., New York. 50 
Cox. The Century Company, N. Y. 1.50 
Richards,“ “ “ “ 1.00 
Palmer. Henry Holt & Co., “¢ 80 
Doubleday. Doubieday & McClure Co., 
Houghron, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. (15 
Galdemar, Dodd, Mead, & Co , New York. 1.25 
Macleod, F. A. Stokes & Co... 1.50 
Tomlinson, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 
Hennequin, D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Alleu, Roxbury Publishing Co., N. Y. 50 
Pitman. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 1.50 
Sabin. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, la. .15 


Fontaine, William R. Jenkins, New York. — 


MRS. SOUTHWICK. 


Jessie Eldridge Southwick of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory announces a cycle 
of dramatic interpretation, to be given at 
Steinert hall Tuesday evenings, Novem- 
ber 28 and December 5, and Friday even- 
ings, December 1 and 8. Mrs. Southwick 
is in no sense an amateur, she has the 
elements of genius, and is withal well 
trained. This series is worthy the atten- 
tion of the critical and cultivated public. 
The selections are chosen with reference 
to the development of a definite theme, 
which they illustrate in a logical and pro- 
gressive manner. Admission to each re- 
cital is fifty cents. Seats for any single 
performance will be seventy-five cents 
and $1.00; tickets for the course will be 
$2.00 and $3.00, according to location. 

Tuesday evening, November 28, “The 
Drama and Human Life,’’ including ilius- 
trative passages from the ‘“‘Eumenides’’ of 
Aeschylus and from a number of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, including ‘‘Hamlet,” “As 
You Like It,” “Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
“Henry VIII.,” “Tempest,” and others; 
also a group of dramatic lyrics from 
3rowning and other poets. 

Friday evening, December 1, ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ ‘‘Where Mercy Sea- 
sons Justice,’ presenting the principal 
scenes. 

Tuesday evening, December 5, ‘“Mac- 
beth: The Tragedy of Ambition,’ with 
the recital of scenes introducing leading 
characters 

Friday evening, December 8, grand con- 
cert and readings, Mrs. Southwick, as- 
sisted by Miss Glenn Priest, violinist, W. 
Kenney, baritone, and Alvah G. 
Salmon, pianist. 

Mrs. Southwick will have the assistance 
in these recitals of choice musical talent, 
including the Albion quartette, an or- 
chestra o7 picked musicians, and others. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 

If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via 
other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
corfsisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
made up of modern day coaches, bril- 
liantly lighted by the celebrated ‘Pintsch” 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping cars 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children. The dining-car service, as well 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation for excel- 
lence. Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PUNISHMENT FITS THE CRIME. 


The Minister—“Little boy, do you know 
where little boys go who skate on the 


Sabbath?” 


The Little Boy—“Yes, sir. They go 


where there ain't never no ice.’”—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1900. 


During the fifty-six years of its exist- 
ence this sterling weekly magazine has 
steadily maintained its high standard. It 
is a thoroughly satisfactory compilation 
of the most valuable literature of the day, 
and as such is unrivaled. As periodicals 
of all sorts continue to multiply, wis 
magazine continues to increase in vaiue: 
and it has become a necessity to the 
American reader. By its aid alone he 
can, with an economy of time, labor, and 
money, otherwise impracticable, keep 
well abreast with the literary and scien- 
tific progress of the age and with the wor 
of the ablest living writers. It is the most 
comprehensive of magazines. Science, 
politics, biography, art, travel, public 
affairs, literary criticism, and ail other 
departments of knowledge and discussion 
which interest intelligent readers are rep- 
resented in its pages. Each number con- 
tains a short story and an installment of 
a serial story; and translations of strik- 
ing articles from French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish periodicals are made ex- 
pressly for the magazine by its own stail 
of translators. 

Once a month a special supplement 
number presents readings from the most 
important new books, editorial notes on 
books and authors, and a list of books of 
the month. 

As the Living Age selects its material 
from the wide field of British and conti- 
nental periodical literature, it presents 
the freshest contributions of a larger 
number of distinguished writers than are 
included among the contributors to any 
other single magazine. In quantity, as 
well as quality, the Living Age invites 
comparison with other magazines, being 
in this regard the equal of any two liter- 
ary monthly publications in the country. 
It gives its readers annually about 3,500 
pages. 

The Living Age has ministered for 
nearly fifty-six years to the wants of a 
large class of alert and cultivated readers 
and is to-day, perhaps, even more valu- 
able than ever to those who wish to keep 
abreast of current thought and discussion. 

It is heartily recommended to the atten- 
tion of all who are selecting their reading 
matter for the new year. To new sub- 
scribers remitting now for the year 1900 
the intervening numbers of 1899 are sent 
gratis. Published weekly at $6.00 a year 
by the Living Age Company, Boston. 


MISCELLANY. 


A NOVEL IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Maid one. 
Maid won. 
III. 
Made one. 
—From the Pathfinder. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents & 
hottle 


A world of books amid a world of green, 
Sweet song without, sweet song again 
within! 
Flowers in the garden, in the folios, too: 
O happy Bookman, let me live with you! 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


SINGLE fecommontations, when we are asked to furnish a teacher, require three things: (1) considerable 
that they ft rreyy = of the place; (2) considerable knowledge of the teacher; (3) considerable confidence 
pamdnered br sec 8 to the first, we feel confident no other agency has our advantages. This agency has been 
ment pl! 8 pre sent manager for seventeen years, and every record of all these years is preserved. When a 
nnd tae od OF & teacher we can in a moment lay hands upon all previous calls that have come from this place, 
anh s wdvantage of all information RECOMMEN ATIONS time. We have catalogues and re- 
ait from time to ports and other published matter con 
that eo pil og ing city and village and private schools, and all this material is so arranged and catalogued 
penié sou Len son minutes learn more about the local needs and the spirit of the school thana 20-page letter 
“egos ee payt. principle of this agency to make use of every possible means to know exactly the conditions 
po Hed. ~ da, = we employ the same painstaking methods in learning about our teachers. As to (3), the 
largely upon the number of candidates, and we do not believe any OF TEA 

‘er agency can compare with us in the length of its available list................cececeee € ERS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY ............. Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TRACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 138 Autorun Buldng 


CHICAGO, tI. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Te , 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirabl 
ably located, write fully concern- 
eachers ing yourself. This is our fourtesath, and Hall - 
Agency most successful, year. ’ 
he Address C, J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 


B. Ff. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 


TEACHERS 4 manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : ’ introduces to Colle 
and FOREICN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 

every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address , 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Umon Square, New York 


HE’astern ‘Teachers’ Agency 
EK. F. FOSTER, Manager 


50 Bromfield St. . . Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. Wes Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., n Francisco. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bew 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual, 


PECIAI ISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 
4 ¥ | Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapoiis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 


States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $(0 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Hartisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS: AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Ff ositions. BOOKLET. 
HAKLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


7 offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


‘ H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, ¢ 
SSS SES 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 3 
Olvest and best known in U. S. K el logg ) Bu rea Uu 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
th St., New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Recommends teachers heartily. 


New England teachers wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
ations have weight with school officials. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted TEACHERS 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


e and normal graduates, specialists, -— — = 
schools, and families. | ae 


HEN writing to advertiser« please mention 
the “Journal of Education,”’ Boatun. 


Recommends colleg 
and other teachers to colleges, 


\dvises parents about Phat, Manager. W t d 
Wanted, reacuers 
TEACHERS WANTED SiSiretsa Pick | who are willing to devote a part of 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. | their spare time to soliciting orders 


¢ At the End of Your Journey youwill fad @ | write us for particulars. 


’ The GRAND UNION HOTEL We pay liberal cash commissions, 


+ Fourth Ave. 41st and 424 Sts., and furnish all necessary supplies 
. Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. free of cost 
Jentral f b in, d theatres. 

Baggage to and from 4d St. Depot tree @ Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 


Rooma. @1.00 per Day and Upwards. ¢ 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War........ 
Cattle Ranch to Collepge.... 
he Chaucer’s Knights and Nuu’s Priests Tales. ........ 
Camping on the St. Lawrence .................ce.cece 
Practical Treatise ou Freach Modal Auxiliaries ... 
| 
l 
3 
| 
for our educational publications to 
Be 
| 
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“ Koh=I-Noor.” 


= 


Drawing 
Pencils. 


SPECIAL 


7 “ “ 


Where one dozen or more sets 
of ten per cent. will be allowed. 


O more thoroughly introduce the famous “ KOH-1-NOOR” 
T Pencils to Drawing Teachers and Pupils, we have prepared 
a limited number of School Sets, which we will supply on receipt 
of the amounts as noted herewith : 


Handsome ox of 5 Pencils, with Thum b-tacks and Rubber------40 cts. 


OFFER. 


are ordered at a time, a discount 


L. & C, HARDTMUTH, 
VIENNA anv LONDON. 
| American Office ........123 West Houston Street......... New York. 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. | 


For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


7 
PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorising. 
By 8S. C. Peaspopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. ; 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. AvuGssurG, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.”’ Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are 0 situple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated trom them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a reguiar 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Edition. 
25 cents. 
Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 


Enlarged Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 
1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 


cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand, 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand, Contains 
near M 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand, Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers, 


100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto, This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need, 


40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
on a novel = The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of FHxercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 


By Wo. E. Suevpon, Rosa A. Durrietp, 
Mary BELLE Str. Joun Pear- 
son, and M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES gr, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren WINTHROP. 


3 


4 


8 


lessons as to their application. 


Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


Paper. 


Great Heports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


15 cents. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


Publishers. 


= 


ONIUERSITY 


PUBLISHING? 


COMPANY ge. je New Yorke 


> 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


s displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give us a call, 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and English Booksellers, 


128 Tremont St. (opposite Park St. Subway), BOSTON, 


EFFORTS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS / 


Orations, addresses, es- | 
says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, class mottoes, 
after-dinner speeches, } 
flag-days, national holi- 
days, class-day exercises, 
Modelsfor every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career ; each 
and every “‘effort’”’ being 
what some fellow has 
‘stood on his feet”? and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion, 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid, 
Cloth—640 Pages. 
HINDS & NOBLE ~~ 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


Over 100,000 people read it and stand by it; why not you? On 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents; or send postal forsamples. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 


GIVEN FREE 


to each person interested in 
subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund. Subscribe anyamount 
desired. Subscriptions as low 
as $1.00 will entitle donor to 
this daintily artistic volume, 
“ Field Flowers” 


(cloth bound, 8x11), as a cer- 
tificate of subscription to fund 
Book contains a selection of 


BOOK a a ) Field’s best and most repre- 
sentative works, and is ready 


THE Book of thecen- ( for delivery. 
tury. 1 ey etch But for the noble contri- 


ly Illustrated bution of the world’s greatest 
thirteen of artists, this book could not 
World’s Greatest ¢ have been manufactured for 
Artists. less than $7.00. 

. The Fund created is divid 
ed equally between the family of the late Eugene 
Field and the Fund for the building of a monument 
to the er of the beloved poet of childhood. 

ddres 


8s 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, inelose 10 cts. 


Mention this Journal, as this advt. is inserted as 
our contribution. 


EUGENE 
FIELD'S 
POEMS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


2 NEW YEARLYSUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


The Larned Library of History, 


EQUIVALE 
Ix FIvE = 
BY ITS 
IMPERIAL U 
NIQUE 
VoLUMEs, BUT Piss 
MADE 
Scorr, 


By I. N. LARNED, Lx-Pres, Am, Library Assn, 


These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
in reducing History to a System. 

The whole range of History is here represented, ani 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready 
erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of great 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps 
and National Constitutions, with the great scholarship 
and research manifest on every page, have justly cause: 
it to be styled 
“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK or 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 

As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 
Literature of History in all its z uthoriiative- 
ness and cover a field that has never before found a 
lian so Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 

Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it have been 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence. 

JOHN FISKE, Lirtt.D., LL.D. 

I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with 10 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the apparatus of an his- 
torical student. CHARLES K. JAMS, LL.D., 

President University, Madison, Wis. 

Write for ‘“‘Specimen Pages.” 

SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
\HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 


Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Misa JULIA Director. Potadam, N.Y 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
H. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipDGEWATER, MAss. 
\O For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8, CHAPTtN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitrcuBuRG, MASss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Taomeson. Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


GOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsnip TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


tary reading. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, Cu1LD Stupy OF THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

_. This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Boards, Illustrated. . 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


- » Price, 40 Cents. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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